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T,.  PAN  AMERICAN  I’NION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  ))assed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  L^nited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  l)etween  the  Rei)ublics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  ))0))ulation.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  .\merican  governments. 

The  admini.strative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  arc  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purimses  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  bodies  in  the  countries,  meml)ers  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this 
purjmse.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many 
maps.  The  Bitlleti.v  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  F'nglish, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  .\mcrican  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  (Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regidations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  .sj)ecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  l)ctwcen  the  International  Conferences. 
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in  ifonr  iihrarp.) 


OUESTS  AT  LI  XCIIEON  I.V  HONOR  OK  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  MISSION  OF  HHAZIL. 


Meniliers  of  ilie  mission  were  extensively  enlertaine<l  <liirin^  their  stay  in  the  I'nited  States.  A  luncheon  given  in  their  honor  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan 
Aineritan  Cnion,  was  attendetl  hy;  Front  row,  .Mr.  Jesse  Jones;  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles;  Dr.  .Arthur  de  SoU7.a  Costa.  .Minister  of  Finance;  Dr.  Oswaldo  .Aranha,  Ambassador 
to  the  Cnited  Stales;  the  Hon.  Daniel  Roper;  .Mr.  Marriner  Eccles;  Dr.  J.  A.  HartaKsa  Carneiro,  Commercial  .'Service,  .Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs.  .“Second  row.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe; 
Senhor  Olivier  Teixeira.  Hank  of  Hraril;  .‘tenhor  Jorge  Cabral.  ItraJilian  consul;  Senhor  Valentin  F.  Houcas,  Foreign  Trade  Council;  .'lenhor  .A.  de  Lima  t.'amiios.  Hank  of 
Hrayll;  .Senhor  (*1aii<lionor  de  Soiirn  l.eiiitw.  tienerol  Amiiinting  ofiloe;  Mr.  I.awreni-e  l>iiggHn;  Senhor  Sllvino  da  .Silva,  Foreign  Trade  .Advisor,  Pan  American  Cnion. 
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FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
BRAZIL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


L  HE  follow  ing  joint  stntonu'nt  was  nuulo  on  .Inly  Ki,  1937,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil: 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  dr.,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  Hon.  Arthur 
de  Souza  Costa,  are  entering  into  an  agreement  under  which: 

“1.  The  I’nited  States  undertakes  to  sell  gold  to  Brazil  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  may  request, 
up  to  a  total  of  $00,000,000; 

“2.  The  Ignited  States  will  make  dollar  e.xchange  available  to  the 
(lovernment  of  Brazil  or  its  fiscal  agent  under  conditions  which  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  both  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
exchange  equilibrium. 

“The  agreement  is  desigiunl  to  promote  the  development  of  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  monetary  equilibrium  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  by  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  of  a  central  reserve  hank  as  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Brazilian  (lovernment  for  improving  the  financial  structure  of 
the  Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  expanding  economy. 

“In  recent  years  there  has  occurred  a  notable  improvement  of  the 
tratle  and  financial  position  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
both  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Finance  Minister  that 
this  favorable  development  of  the  Brazilian  economy  makes  feasible 
at  this  time  this  important  step. 

“Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
are  pleased  to  have  bail  this  opportunity  to  extend  the  field  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  their  countries  and,  in  accordance  with  their  conver¬ 
sations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stands  ready. to  supply  such 
technical  assistance  as  Brazil  may  care  to  avail  itself  of  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  bank.” 
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INTER'AMERICAN 

TECHNICAL  AVIATION  CONFERENCE 

LIMA,  SEPTEMBER  16-23,  1937 

Ix  compliance  with  resolutions  approved  hy  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  in  Montevideo  in 
1933,  hy  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  and  hy  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  which  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  193")  and  193(>,  respectively,  there  will  he  held  in  Lima, 
Peru,  from  September  Ki  to  23,  1937,  an  Inter-American  Technical 
Aviation  ('onference. 

The  orf^anizing  committee  appointed  hy  the  (lovernment  of  Peru 
has  drawn  up  the  agenda  for  the  Conference,  taking  into  account  the 
dilferent  points  of  view  of  the  various  American  countries  on  matters 
connected  with  international  aviation.  The  committee  has  also 
drafted  proposed  regulations  in  which  it  explains  in  detail  the  i)urpose 
ami  procedure  of  this  important  meeting.  The  text  of  these  two  docu¬ 
ments  is  as  follows; 

.\(;kxi).\  for  thf:  inti:r-amkric.\n  tkchnical  aviation 

CONFKRHNCK 

A.  Tin*  acceleraf  ion  of  inter- .Xmericaii  eoininnnieations,  including  the  following 
points: 

1.  Marking  of  airways  and  airdromes. 

2.  International  c(iO|>eration  in  ineteon)logieal  and  radioeleetric  .services. 

it.  Siinplitieation  of  the  procedure  for  obtaining  |H‘rini.ssion  for  international 
flights. 

R.  I'niforin  international  legi.slative  standards  in  the  Americas. 

The  drafting  of  an  Air  Code  by  a  Permanent  American  Aeronautic  Commit¬ 
tee  (C.  A.  P.  A.)  which  will  take  into  partial  orcomi)lete  account  the  juridical 
work  of  the  C.  I.  N.  A.  and  of  the  C.  I.  T.  K.  .1.,  studying  the  limitations  of 
air  warfare  in  America. 

C.  CheajM-r  air  transport  through: 

1.  The  ado})tion  of  a  special  customs  tariff  in  each  country  for  aviation  sup¬ 

plies  and  meteorological  and  radimdectric  .services. 

2.  The  recommendation  that  taxes  on  combustibles  and  lubricants  Ik*  low¬ 

ered  or  reduced. 

.3.  The  ])lacing  of  aircraft  insurance  in  the  countries  of  America. 

I).  The  develoimient  of  sanitary  aviation  in  the  American  countries. 

K.  The  jmmiotion  of  tourist  travel  by  air,  by  means  of: 

1.  The  creation  of  aviation  clubs. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  federation  with  which  such  clubs  may  be  affiliated. 

3.  Fiasier  air  travel  by  tourists. 
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I N  T  E  K - A  M  E  K I C  A  X  AVIATION  CONFERENCE 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  INTER-AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  AVI¬ 
ATION  CONFERENCE 

TITLE  I 

Pl’KPOSE  OF  THE  CONFEHE.VTE 

Akt.  1.  In  accordance  with  Resolution  XXXVIII  of  the  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  First  Inter-Ameiican  Technical  Aviation 
Conference,  to  be  called  by  the  Government  of  Peru,  shall  meet  in  Lima,  and  be 
composed  of  duly  accredited  delegates  of  the  countries  attending. 

Akt.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to  act  upon  the  topics  mentioned 
in  Resolution  XXXVIII  referred  to  above;  those  included  in  Resolution  LIII  of 
the  International  Conference  of  American  States  of  Montevideo;  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  contained  in  Resolution  XLVIII  of  the  I  liter- American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 

Akt.  3.  Since  several  of  the  topics  included  in  the  resolutions  mentioned  above 
have  already  been  considered  at  the  South  American  Conference  on  Meteorology 
and  Radioelectrical  Services  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  since  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  force  of  resolution  to  some  of  the  recommendations  made  at  that  meeting,  the 
Lima  Conference  will  limit  itself  to  the  program  formulated  by  the  Government  of 
Peru,  keeping  in  mind  the  suggestions  of  the  delegations  of  the  countries  attending. 

TITLE  II 

I.NAUOITHAL  SESSIO.N;  DUKATION  OF  THE  CONFEKE.N'C'E;  a.nd  closi.ng  sessio.x 

Akt.  4.  The  first  plenary  session  shall  be  considered  as  preliminary  to  the  Inter- 
American  Technical  Aviation  Conference  and  shall  lie  held  Thursday,  Septemlier 
Ifi,  at  10  a.  m.,  for  the  purpo.se  expressed  under  the  following  title. 

The  ojiening  session  shall  Ik‘  held  Thursday,  Beiitemlxjr  Ifi,  at  5  p.  m.,  in  the 
General  A.ssembly  Hall  of  the  city  council  of  Lima,  with  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Navy  and  Aviation  attending.  The  Minister  of  the  Navy  (and 
Aviation)  shall  make  the  address  of  welcome  and  greetings  to  the  delegates  of  the 
countries  represented  and  he  shall  declare  the  Conference  formally  ojiened  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  tlie  Republic. 

The  address  in  reply  shall  be  made  by  the  presiilent  of  one  of  the  foreign  dele¬ 
gations,  designated  by  the  other  delegates  for  that  purpo.se. 

Akt.  5.  The  Conference  shall  continue  to  convene  until  September  23,  when  the 
closing  .session  shall  be  held. 

Akt.  fi.  The  closing  session  shall  be  formal.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
will  attend,  iironouncing  the  official  address.  \  delegate  designated  by  the  others 
will  s))eak  in  the  name  of  the  visiting  delegations. 

TITLE  III 

PKESIDENt’Y  OF  THE  CO.NFEKE.VCE 

Akt.  7.  The  first  plenary  session,  which,  as  stated  in  article  4,  will  1h*  pre¬ 
liminary,  shall  lx‘  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  until  the 
Conference  designates  the  |H'rmanent  President,  by  absolute  majority,  on  the  basis 
of  one  vote  for  each  of  the  States  represented  at  the  Conference. 

Akt.  8.  The  President  pro  tern  shall  designate  a  Committee  on  Credentials, 
composed  of  three  memlH*rs,  which  shall  verify  the  credentials ‘of  all  the  delegates. 
Once  the  delegates  have  Ix'en  recognized  in  due  form,  the  election  of  the  ;H*rmanent 
President  shall  be  held. 
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THE  PAX  A  M  E  R I C  A  X  V  X I O  X 


Akt.  9.  The  duties  of  President  shall  l)e  to — 

(a)  Preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Conference; 

(6)  Submit  to  its  consideration  the  matters  that  are  on  the  order  of  the  day; 

(r)  Recognize  the  delegates  in  the  order  that  requests  for  the  Hoor  are  made; 

(tl)  Decide  questions  of  order  referring  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  or  submit  them  to  a  vote; 

(c)  Take  a  vote  and  announce  the  results  of  the  voting; 

(/)  Send  the  order  of  the  day  to  the  delegates  prior  to  each  session,  through 
the  Secretary  (leneral; 

(!7)  Prei)are  the  list  of  technical  subcommitti*es  so  that  the  topics  submitted 
to  them  shall  Ik‘  in  relation  to  ami  within  the  scojh*  of  the  respective  committee; 

(/()  Adopt  any  measures  necessary  to  assure  the  best  results  of  the  Conference; 

(i)  See  that  these  regulations  are  followed. 

TITLE  IV 

SECKET.VKY  GEXEK.Vl’s  OKEICE 

.\ht.  10.  There  shall  be  one  Secretary  General  and  one  I'nder  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  fotir  Assistant  S<‘cretaries,  in  addition  to  the  office  staff  (stenographers 
and  typists)  dc'cmed  necessary  by  the  jiresidcncy. 

.\rt.  11.  The  duties  of  the  St‘cretary  General  are  to — 

(«)  Organize  the  Secretary  General’s  Office,  su|K‘rvising  and  coordinating  the 
work  of  its  staff; 

(b)  Receive  and  transmit  the  correspondence  of  the  Conference; 

(c)  Prepare  the  minutes  of  each  .session; 

(</)  Prepare  the  programs  for  the  following  session,  taking  into  account  the 
progress  made  by  the  committ(‘<‘s  and  sub-committees; 

(e)  Assure  that  iHjfore  each  plenary  session  or  committee  meeting  the  dele- 
uates  receive  mimeographed  copies  of  the  toi)ics  and  motions  that  are  included 
in  the  ortler  of  tlu*  day; 

(/)  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  c<incerning  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
phuiary  .sessitm; 

ig)  Inform  the  presidency  of  comimuds  mad(‘  on  the  minutes; 

(//)  Distribute  to  the  committees  the  matters  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  the 
means,  .so  far  as  available,  to  facilitate  the  more  perfect  discharge  of  their  duties; 

(i)  Receive  instructions  from  the  Presiflent  for  drawing  up  the  order  of  the 
day. 

(j)  Act  as  a  link  ladween  the  delegations  and  ladwc'en  the  delegations  and 
the  authorities; 

(k)  Serve  in  any  capacity  assigned  to  him  by  the  Conference  or  the  President. 
.\kt.  12.  The  I’nder  S<-cretary  General  is  the  chief  of  the  S«‘cretary  General’s 

Office,  and  his  duties  an*  those  inherent  in  his  office. 

.\rt.  13.  Tin-  S«-cretary  General  ainl  the  Tinier  S<*cretary  General  shall  Ik* 
a|>pointed  by  the  Government  of  Peru  from  the  members  of  its  delegation. 

Art.  14.  The  assistant  secretaries  shall  lie  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  and  their  mission  shall  be  to  collaborate  in  the  work  of  the  St*cretary 
General’s  Office. 

TITLE  V 

l*LE.NARY  SESSIONS 

Art.  15.  The  plenary  si'ssions  may  In;  held  and  may  deliln-rate  on  conclusions 
of  the  committees  only  when  two-thirds  of  the  States  attending  the  Conference 
are  rejire.sented,  it  being  immaterial  whether  one  or  more  than  one  delegate  (of  a 
country)  is  present. 
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Any  delegation  sending  in  writing  its  votes  on  the  topics  to  1m;  treated  shall  be 
considered  as  present. 

Art.  16.  The  plenary  sessions  shall  1m;  held  in  accordance  with  the  following 
order: 

(а)  The  President  shall  ojm'h  the  session; 

(б)  He  shall  call  the  roll; 

(c)  He  shall  order  the  Secretary  General  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
session.  This  reciuirement  may  be  omitted  at  the  recpiest  of  the  delegations, 
when  there  are  no  comments,  since  the  minutes  are  to  be  distributed  prior  to  the 
session. 

(d)  If  any  delegation  has  a  comment  to  make  concerning  the  minutes,  it 
shall  1m;  done  after  the  minutes  have  been  read.  If  there  are  no  comments,  the 
President  .shall  return  them  approved  and  the  Secretary  General  shall  sign  them 
at  once. 

.\rt.  17.  Each  delegation  shall  have  only  one  vote,  irrespective  of  the  numlM'r 
of  members  com])osing  it,  and  that  vote  shall  1m“  ca.st  by  its  President.  Any  dele¬ 
gate  may  cast  the  vote,  provided  the  ])residency  has  been  notified  in  advance. 

Art.  is.  The  heads  of  the  delegations,  even  though  they  hold  special  office  in 
the  Conference,  can  exercise  the  right  to  vote  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  19.  The  votes  shall  be  viva  voce.  When  a  delegation  puts  its  vote  in 
writing,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  i)residing  officer  and  the  Secretary  General 
shall  read  it. 

Art.  20.  At  the  recpiest  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegations  present  at  a  plenary 
se.ssion,  the  Conference  may  proceed  to  study  a  matter  that  is  not  on  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Art.  21.  The  conclusions  of  the  committees  shall  be  aiijiroved  or  rejected  by 
the  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  delegations. 

Art.  22.  Each  proposal,  project,  or  motion  shall  be  jiresentcd  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  General  before  it  can  1m‘  submitted  to  a  plenary  session;  it  must  first 
1m;  given  to  the  Committee  on  Coordination  and  Initiatives  for  considc'ration.  If 
the  latter  thinks  that  the  espi;cially  technical  character  of  the  measure  makes  such 
procedure  necessary,  it  may  in  turn  first  recpiest  a  report  from  the  resiiective 
committee. 

.\rt.  23.  When  the  plenary  session  considers  that  conclusions  of  committees, 
as  well  as  motions,  jirojects,  or  propospls,  should  1m;  modified,  they  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  committee  from  which  they  were  rejiorted  with  the  comments 
which  the  presidency  has  been  able  to  prinuire  as  a  result  of  the  debate. 

By  request  and  by  vote  this  requirement  may  be  disiMUised  with,  and  th.e  con¬ 
clusions  examined  directly. 

,\rt.  24.  The  jilenary  sessions  shall  be  iiublic  unless  a  delegation  requests  that 
they  Imj  held  in  secret,  and  it  is  so  decided  by  vote;.  .At  secret  sessions  only  the 
matter  or  matters  calling  for  secrecy  shall  Im*  debated  and  the  procedure  estalv 
lished  by  the.se  regulations  shall  be  strictly  observed. 

TITLE  VI 

CONC'KHNING  TIIK  DKI.KU.eTIONS 

Art.  26.  Every  delegate  may  s]M*ak  from  the  floor  or  read  i)a]M'rs  in  his  own 
tongue.  .\11  ]>a]M‘rs  and  the  summaries  of  them  shall  Ih*  translated  into  S]ianish, 
which  is  the  official  language  of  the  Conference. 

.\ht.  26.  Keports,  iirojects  and  all  other  documents  shall  1h',  so  far  as  ]M>ssible, 
mimeographed  or  distributed  by  the  delegations  and  committiH's  in  the  language 
in  which  they  are  formulated;  but  they  shall  also  Im;  distributed  after  translation 
into  the  official  language. 
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All  documents  shall  lie  distributed  by  the  Secretary  General  to  the  delegates  for 
examination,  before  the  session  in  which  they  are  to  l)e  considered. 

Akt.  27.  During  debate  each  delegations  should  keep  in  mind  that  on  any  one 
matter  it  may  not  sjx'ak  more  than  twice  or  more  than  15  minutes  each  time, 
whether  one  or  two  of  its  meml)ers  sj)eak.  In  order  to  formulate  a  question  of 
order  or  to  an.swer  a  ijersonal  allusion,  delegates  may  have  the  use  of  the  floor  for 
not  more  than  five  minutes.  The  author  of  a  ]m)ject  shall  lx?  allowed  to  exifiain 
it,  for  which  purpose  he  may  have  the  floor  once  only  for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 
.\rt.  2S.  Interru])tions  are  ab.solutelj'  to  be  avoided. 

TITLE  VII 

fOXCKRM.Mi  THK  «O.M.MITTEES  AND  SLB-COMMITTEES 

Art.  29.  The  delilx‘rations  of  the  Conference  shall  deal  with  the  matters  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  ])rogram  sjx'cified  in  article  3.  If  during  the  ('onferenee  matters  are 
])re.sente<l  which  were  not  included  in  the  ]>rogram,  the  Ctunmittee  on  ('oordina- 
tion  and  Initiatives  alone  shall  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  should 
lx*  considered. 

Art.  3(1.  For  examination  of  the  various  matters  on  the  ])rogram  of  the  (’on- 
ference,  four  committws  shall  lx*  appointed,  divided  into  subcommitt€“es,  as  given 
below,  in  order  to  exjx-dite  their  work  as  much  as  ]x)ssibU*: 

(a)  Committee  on  C(x)rdination  and  Initiatives.  This  committiH*  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  ])residents  of  all  the  delegations,  under  the  ehairmanshi]>  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference.  Its  duties  are  to  coordinate  all  the  activities  of 
the  Conference  and  to  examine  those  not  included  in  the  ])rogram  which  may 
lx*  pro|K>s«*d  by  one  (jf  the  delegations.  All  eommuni<-ations  from  the  Seert*tary 
General  to  other  committees  and  from  them  to  the  said  Secretary  Gen(*rars 
Ofliee  must  ])ass  through  this  committee. 

(h)  ('ommittet*  on  lA*gislation,  which  comprises  the  following  subcommittees: 
Firfil  Subcoin iniltee:  Standardization  of  customs  (air  express  and  imreel  ])ost) 
and  sanitary  st*rviees;  lieen8t*s. 

Second  Subcommittee:  Standardization  of  l<»g  books  and  certificates  of  air- 
]jlanes  and  ])ilots,  and  unities  of  m(*asures  of  instruments  on  ])lanes. 

Third  Subcommittee:  Kmbargoes,  mortgages,  injuries  to  third  ])arties. 

(c)  Committee  on  Meteorological  Protection  to  Air  Navigation  which,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  work,  .shall  be  divided  as  follows: 

First  Subcommittee:  Kxamination  of  the  ui>ix*r  atmosphere  (circulation  and 
ob.servations) ; 

Second  Subcommittee:  Synoidie  observations  and  the  transmission  of  messages; 
Third  Subcommittee:  Coo]x*ration  of  established  and  private  meteorological 
services.  Publication  of  nu*teorologieal  data. 

(d)  Radi(X*lectric  (’ommittw*,  which  will  exantine  everything  concerning  the 
eooix*ration  which  can  lx*  given  to  aviation,  not  only  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of 
the  i)ubIieation  of  weather  rejxjrts  but  also  as  an  aid  to  navigation  (radio, 
lighthouses,  etc.)  recommending  hours  for  broadcasting,  wave  lengths, 
frequencies. 

.\rt.  31.  The  jjresidents  of  the  delegations  shall  give  to  the  President  of  the 
Conference  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  shall  rei)res(*nt  their  resix*ctive  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  eommitUx*s.  These  <*ommitt«*s  shall  elect,  from  among  their  own 
memlx*rshii),  their  jiresidents,  who  shall  a]>|u)int  members  to  the  8ubeommittet*8. 

Art.  32.  The  presidents  shall  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  sulx*ommitte(*s 
and  designate  for  each  plenary  session  the  member  or  members,  deix*nding  on 
whether  one  or  more  subjects  are  to  Vjc  considered,  who  shall  act  as  reporting 
delegate  (relator). 
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Tlie  presidents  sliall  l>c  oftieially  responsible  for  defending  the  eonelusions 
reached  by  the  eoininittees  over  whieh  they  preside. 

.\ht.  33.  The  subeonnnitUH's  likewise  shall  designate  their  pre.siding  officer, 
with  attributes  similar  to  those  of  committee  presidents.  In  view  of  their  smaller 
membership  and  of  the  more  s|H‘cific  nature  of  the  topics  given  them,  the  dc'signa- 
tion  of  reporting  delegate  may  fall  on  a  single  delegate,  irres]X‘ctive  of  whether 
one  or  more  than  one  matter  is  under  examination.  The  subcommittees  shall 
present  their  rejmrts  in  the  form  of  suggestions,  with  an  exjdanatory  statement 
when  necessary,  and  they  shall  draft  the  project  to  l)e  submitted  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  accordance  with  the  o]>inion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

.Vkt.  34.  As  the  work  of  the  Conference  advances,  the  minutes  of  the  final  act 
will  l)e  drafted,  care  being  taken  that  the  resolutions,  recommendations  or  votes 
approved  at  each  i)lenary  session  be  incorimrated  into  the  act  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  apjH'ared  in  the  order  of  the  day. 

.\rt.  3.">.  The  ttriginal  of  the  final  act  shall  be  signed  and  .sealed  at  the  same 
sjH'cial  session  at  which  all  the  decisions  a])i)n>ved  by  all  the  delegates  are  signed, 
and  it  shall  be  ]>laccd  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Vffairs  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Sc'cretary  (leneral.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  .\fTairs  must  send  at  the 
»‘arliest  opportunity  a  certified  cojjy  to  all  the  governments  represented  and  to 
the  Pan  .\merican  I’nion. 


THE  MAYAS— AMERICA'S  FIRST 
HIGH  CIVILIZATION 


HERBERT  J.  SPINDEN 

Curator  of  Ethnology  and  Industrial  An,  Brool(lyn  Museum 

1)1111(101*8  of  the  jireatest  civilization  of  ancient  America,  the 
Mayas  have  much  to  offer  for  statesmen  as  well  as  artists  and  scien¬ 
tists  of  modern  America.  Theirs  was  an  urban  civilization  calliiifr 
for  political  coordinations  amonj;  fireat  cities.  While  we  cannot  he 
sure  that  political  unity  existed,  it  is  evident  enough  that  none  of  the 
early  cities  were  fortified  and  that  no  provisions  were  made  for  wars. 
The  great  thing  was  cooperation  in  the  building  up  of  social  illusion — 
that  is,  the  intellectual  and  artistic  commonwealth. 

The  American  Indian  streamed  into  America  via  Siberia  and 
Alaska  as  a  hunting  nomad  with  stone  tools  about  2000  B.  C.  On 
the  rather  dry  highlands  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  corn  was 
domesticated,  and  pottery  making  and  loom  weaving  were  invented 
jirobably  rather  soon  after  settlement  of  the  country.  Then  the 
jiressure  of  population  on  food  su])])ly  forced  fanners  down  the  valleys 
into  wetter  and  wetter  country  till  the  lowlands  were  reached.  The 
reduction  of  forest  lands  to  the  puq)oses  of  producing  human  food 
released  many  persons  to  the  pursuit  of  art,  ceremony,  and  science. 

To  me  the  most  important  factor  in  the  life  of  man  is  that  he  is  a 
herding  animal,  forming  societies  which  become  sentient  creatures — 
functioning  group-bodies  controlled  by  rational  and  emotional  group- 
minds.  In  last  analyses,  first  civilizations  wherever  found  are  self- 
contained  and  they  are  made  possible  by  intelligent  uses  of  leisure 
saved  from  the  jnirsuit  of  food.  But  while  sufficiency  of  food  is  an  in- 
disjiensable  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization,  the  coordination 
of  loyalties  and  inhibitions  which  make  a  population  act  in  unison 
us  a  physical  mechanism  and  the  upbuilding  of  social  illusions  which 
make  life  much  more  than  merely  living  are  just  as  necessary  and  very 
much  more  wonderful. 

The  American  Indians  were  particularly  gifted  in  the  upbuilding 
of  social  illusions— mind  you  I  do  not  say  delusions — and  starting  with 
simple  material  advantages,  which  most  of  us  woidd  scorn  today,  the 
Mayas  gained  dominion  over  themselv(‘s  and  then  over  the  blue  depths 
of  heaven.  They  erected  sky-scraping  temples  and  carved  sumptxious 
monuments,  these  things  being  the.  outer  expression  of  an  inner 
commonwealth. 
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These  Mayas  were  not  dependent  on  goods  stolen  or  extracted  from 
other  peoples;  they  were  not  dependent  on  trade  or  tribute.  They 
built  up  their  civilization  with  their  own  hands,  using  materials  which 
their  own  soil  supplied.  But  they  added  a  divine  ingredient — a 
conception  of  beauty  and  grandeur  arranged  in  social  values,  ascending 
higher  and  higher.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  can  now  restate  the 
genesis  of  their  first  great  civilization.  We  see  their  dated  monumeuts 
covering  a  scope  of  727  years,  from  the  Tuxtla  Statuette  of  May  l(i, 
98  B.  C.,  to  the  Stelae  at  I'^axactun  and  Xultun,  dated  duly  (i,  929 
A.  I).  But  the  beginning  lies  much  further  back. 

It  seems  that  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  the  Mayas  began 
to  wonder  about  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars  and  planets.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  central  in  their  territory  in  752  B.  ('.» 
on  a  day  corresponding  to  our  November  10,  which  was  followed  after 
six  moons  by  another  nearly  as  bad.  It  appears  that  they  began  to 
keep  some  sort  of  daily  record,  probably  using  strings  on  which  a  new 
bead  was  placed  for  each  separate  day,  this  bead  varying  in  color  or 
material  accordingly  as  notable  phenomena  took  place.  The  fact  is 
that  such  a  record  of  strung  beads  arranged  in  almost  any  kind  of 
fonnal  length  reveals  order  of  the  most  astonisliing  sort  in  all  kinds  of 
celestial  activities.  Eclipses  fall  in  sloping  lines  which  cut  across  the 
fringe  like  a  decoration.  The  ephemeris  of  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
the  other  planets  develops  each  its  own  special  jiatterns,  but  a  pattern 
surely,  and  not  something  helter-skelter  and  without  order. 

Perhaps  this  original  demonstration  was  the  work  of  some  man  o' 
genius  who  started  a  school  of  star-gazers.  But  here  is  the  point. 
With  order  displayed  in  the  marching  of  the  firmament,  wonderful 
order  which  took  in  the  wandering  lights  as  well  as  those  which  kept 
step  with  their  fellows,  it  was  a  natural  conclusion  of  any  thinking 
and  imaginative  mind  that  there  might  also  be  a  corresjionding  order 
in  human  fates.  Hundreds  of  years  passed  before  the  Maya  astrono¬ 
mers  without  instruments  of  precision,  but  only  long-term  recorils  of 
phenomena,  reached  results  nearly  as  accurate  as  those  which  we  have 
today.  Intimately  a  strong  result  of  these  discoveries  was  reflected 
in  a  grantliose  religion.  Monuments  and  votive  tem])les  were  set  up 
when  the  stars  fell  in  perilous  or  advantageous  configurations,  as  when 
the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Venus  stood  in  line  at  the  time  of  inferior 
conjunction  of  the  planet.  It  seems  that  rulers  after  death  became 
gods  and  stars  through  a  process  of  apotheosis.  Also  it  seems  that 
such  warfare  as  the  Mayas  had — none  of  the  early  Maya  citiesexhibit 
any  type  of  fortification-  was  conducted  under  astrological  ausinces. 

In  the  meantime  towns  had  grown  to  great  cities  and  there  must 
have  been  a  very  dense  po])ulation  in  areas  which  arc  now  all  but 
deserted.  No  one  knows  wby  the  First  Empire  of  the  Mayas  broke 
down  about  630  A.  D.  Perhaps  there  was  trouble  over  food,  perhaps 
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tliere  were  epidemics,  perhaps  the  burden  of  temple  building  became 
too  great,  perhaps  the  theoretical  demands  of  the  stars  became  too 
heavy  for  compliance,  or  civil  and  foreign  wars  may  have  complicated 
the  matter.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  New  Deal  in  Maya  land.  The 
superstructure  of  the  civilization  collapsed  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Maya  area  was  never  rebuilt. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  decadence  lasting  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  Second  Empire,  beginning  about  9H0,  resulted  in.  another  series  of 
fine  cities  in  northern  Yucatan.  But  the  Toltecs  of  Mexico,  who  held 
different  ideas  more  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  modern 
Europe,  swept  down  and  confjuered  a  large  part  of  the  Mayas.  Then 
we  have  wai's  and  the  building  of  forts  and  after  a  while  a  complete 
breakdown,  about  SO years  before  the  Spaniards  made  their  appearance. 


THE  DARKENED  SUN 
LIGHTS  THE  PATH  TO  FRIENDSHIP 

WILLIAM  H.  BARTON,  Jr. 

Associate  Curator,  Department  of  Astronomy,  the  American  Museum  of  T^atural  History, 

?iew  Torif 

the  solar  eclipse  of  June  8  so  recently  made  into  history 
many  people  are  still  asking  questions  about  this  and  other  eclipses. 
Was  it  such  a  remarkable  eclipse;  and  if  so,  why?  Is  it  true  that  it 
was  the  longest  eclipse  in  1,200  years?  Will  it  be  so  long  until  there 
is  such  another?  Perhaps  there  are  some  little  known  facts  about 
eclipses  that  are  remarkable. 

In  the  first  place  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  not  unusual  events  even 
though  to  a  casual  observer  they  seem  to  be  rare.  Each  year  brings 
us  at  least  two  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five — never  more.  On  the 
average  there  are  2.4  eclipses  a  year,  which  is  to  say  that  in  two  years 
we  can  expect  about  five  eclipses.  This  is  gathered  from  the  famous 
Canon  of  Eclipses  published  in  1887  by  Oppolzer.  The  painstaking 
Viennese  professor  worked  out  the  approximate  paths  and  dates  for 
the  8,000  darkenings  of  the  sun  that  occurretl  between  1200  H.  ('. 
and  2101  A.  D.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  5,200  lunar  eclipses  between 
1207  B.  C.  and  2103  A.  D.  Not  all  the  eclipses  listed  in  the  canon 
are  total;  some  are  partial  and  otheix  annular.  In  a  partial  eclipse 
the  moon  moves  over  only  a  portion  of  the  sun’s  disk  and  in  an  annular 
eclipse  the  sun  appears  larger  than  the  moon,  so  that  a  ring  (or  anmdus') 
of  sunlight  is  not  shut  out.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  solar 
eclipses  are  total;  that  is,  about  one  every  two  years. 

.Vt  best  the  moon’s  shadow  on  the  earth  is  103  miles  wide,  and  it 
may  run  for  about  8,000  miles  over  our  globe.  Thus  an  area  of  half 
a  million  square  miles  may  fall  under  the  shadow  of  the  moon  at  an 
eclipse.  Large  as  this  seems  to  he,  it  would  require  400  such  belts 
to  cover  the  earth.  Therefore,  unless  you  are  an  “eclipse  chaser” 
you  may  not  see  the  sun’s  corona  during  your  lifetime. 

This  corona  is  the  halo  of  pearly  light  seen  around  the  sun  only 
when  the  moon  blots  out  its  brilliance.  There  are  many  things  yet 
to  be  learned  about  its  true  nature,  but  we  do  km»w  that  it  does  not 
behave  as  it  was  thought  to  back  in  1778.  On  the  24th  of  June  in 
that  year  Admiral  Clloa  of  tiie  Spanish  Navy  saw  it  with  “a  rapid 
circular  motion  similar  to  that  of  fireworks  spinning  about  its  center.” 

.\bout  the  first  report  of  an  eclipse  is  in  the  Chinese  records.  This 
occurred  October  22,  2137  B.  C.  It  was  the  custom  then,  as  now,  to 
meet  this  rare  event  with  a  pro|)er  reception. 
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An  expedition  then  did  not  “observe”  the  eclipse,  but  protected 
the  people’s  mundane  interests  by  frightening  off  the  dragon  that  was 
(in  their  eclipse  theory)  swallowing  the  sun.  Hsi  and  Ho,  the 
astronomers  royal,  on  this  occasion  were  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  big  party  and  slipped  up  on  the  eclipse.  But  the  dragon  disgorged 
the  sun  without  the  benefit  of  their  ministrations.  Not  only  did 
they  lose  their  prestige  but  they  lost  their  heads  as  well.  Nowadays 
the  celebration  is  held  after  the  eclipse  and  not  before.  There  is 
much  doubt  about  the  date  of  the  above  happening,  so  let’s  not 
inquire  into  it  too  deeply  or  we  may  spoil  the  story! 

Thales,  chief  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  is  supposed  to  have 
predicted  the  eclipse  that  stopped  the  battle  between  the  Medes  and 
the  Lydians.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  eclipse  in  ancient 
history.  Various  dates  have  been  suggested  by  students  of  astronomy, 
but  the  most  generally  accepted  one  is  May  28,  585  B.  C.  Long  before 
this  date  the  Chaldeans  knew  that  eclipses  occurred  in  cycles  of  18 
years  llji  days.  They  called  this  period  a  “Saros”  (repetition). 
So  it  is  possible  that  Thales  could  predict  the  occurrence  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  even  though  many  students  doubt  that  he  did. 

Thus  eclipses  come  in  series  or  groups.  The  recent  one  on  June  8 
belongs  in  series  6.  Such  a  family  first  makes  its  appearance  as  a  short 
partial  eclipse  at  either  the  North  or  the  South  Pole  of  the  earth.  Its 
next  appearance,  18  years  later,  will  be  a  little  closer  to  the  Equator 
and  about  one-third  way  around  the  earth  to  the  west,  because  of  the 
one-third  day.  After  a  dozen  or  so  appearances  the  total  phase  enters 
the  eclipse.  Total  eclipses  then  continue  to  creep  either  southward 
or  northward,  all  the  while  occurring  one-third  way  around  the  earth 
to  the  west,  and  getting  longer  and  longer  until  the  Equator  is  reached 
fiOO  years  or  more  after  the  entrance  on  our  globe.  In  the  same  way 
they  creep  across  the  other  hemisphere  and  disappear  as  they  came,  at 
the  pole.  All  this  takes  about  1,300  years,  an<l  in  that  time  there  will 
be  perhaps  75  eclipses. 

The  series-0  eclipse  first  ajipeared  at  the  South  Pole  as  a  short 
partial  eclipse  on  June  14,  1300.  The  first  total  eclipse  did  not  occur 
until  January  17,  1703,  visible  down  below  the  Antartic  Circle. 

On  May  0,  1883,  this  same  eclipse  appeared  out  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  where  it  could  be  seen  only  from  a  few  coral  islands.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  it  was  possible  to  photograph  the  corona’s  exten¬ 
sions  to  greater  lengths  than  the  eye  could  perceive,  the  beginning  of 
successful  photographic  work  in  this  branch  of  astronomy.  The 
weather  was  cloudy,  but  in  a  gap  in  the  clouds  the  sun  shone,  only  to 
be  blotk'd  out  by  the  moon.  The  eclipses  in  this  group  were  then 
showing  their  length.  This  one  was  of  fi  minutes’  duration.  In  1901 
this  series-O  eclipse  was  visible  in  Sumatra  on  May  18,  and  here  it  lasteil 
a  half  minute  longer.  A  United  States  Naval  Observatory  expedition 
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came  back  with  results,  even  though  cloudy  weather  spoiled  some  of 
their  work. 

The  next  appearance  was  on  May  29,  1919,  in  South  America  and 
Africa,  with  a  totality  of  nearly  7  minutes.  Then  the  most  recent  one 
(on  June  8,  1937),  lasting  7  minutes  and  4  seconds,  was  observed  in 
Peru  by  the  Hayden  Planetarium  Expedition.  It  is  true  that  this 
eclipse  was  the  longest  for  over  a  millenium,  but  at  its  next  coming  it 
will  be  even  longer — by  2  seconds!  And  that  will  be  on  June  20,  1955. 
Then  it  will  begin  diminishing,  and  when  we  see  it  on  June  30,  1973,  it 
will  have  lost  a  second.  About  2700  A.  D.  it  will  be  only  a  partial 
eclipse  at  the  North  Pole.  And  a  remarkable  series  of  long  eclipses 


C'ourtcny  o(  llnyden  IManeiariuin  (irar«  KcUp»«  Kxpeiiiiiun. 

THK  Kl'MPSK  CAMKUAS  AT  THK  MAUO  STATION.  PKKO. 

Setlin^  up  an<l  adjiLstiti)!  these  instruinents  calle<l  for  preal  iirecision.  The  eloekwork  in  the  foreproiind 
moves  the  oinierns  for  tiie  eiuth’s  rotation. 


will  come  to  an  end.  Put  if  you  must  see  a  really  long  eclipse  wait 
until  July  5,  2168,  and  there  will  be  an  eclipse  lasting  7  minutes  and 
28  seconds,  within  3  seconds  of  the  all-time  possible  length.  On  June 
25,  2150,  there  is  one  running  7  minutes  and  15  seconds. 

The  eclipse  of  June  8,  1937,  was  heralded  as  the  most  remarkable  in 
1,200  years.  Its  unusual  duration  recommended  it  to  astronomers, 
but  its  jiath  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  only  at  its  two  ends  could 
it  be  observed  from  land.  At  the  eastern  end  the  sun  wouUl  be  so 
low  as  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  oliservers.  Now 
that  the  event  is  over  it  is  still  “the  most  remarkable  eclipse  in  1,200 
years.”  It  has  live<l  up  to  its  reputation. 
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So  far  as  1  know,  the  weather  was  clear  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
path,  about  8,000  miles.  The  National  Geographic  Society  and 
United  States  Navy  observe<l  it  in  the  early  morning  from  Canton 
Island,  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Franklin  Institute  and  Prince¬ 
ton  University  observers  saw  it  at  noon  in  mid-Pacific.  The  Hayden 
l^lanetarium  Grace  E.xpedition  was  successful  in  Peru. 

Most  eclipse  students  thought  that  the  sun  would  he  so  low  on  the 
horizon  in  IVru  that  no  satisfactory  scientific  program  could  be  carrie<l 
out.  But  they  were  wrong.  They  failed  to  take  into  account  the  thin 
air  of  the  high  Andes. 

With  the  sun  low  in  the  sky  the  sunlight  is  very  yellow  and  unsteady. 
This  is  caused  by  the  great  amount  of  atmosphere  in  front  of  the 
camera,  but  at  the  altitude  of  Cerro  de  Pasco — 14,500  feet — the  air  is 
so  thin  that  no  <lifficulties  of  this  kind  were  experienced.  At  sea  level 
the  barometer  stands  at  about  30  inches,  but  there  in  the  Andes  it 
dropped  to  17}j  inches.  This  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  lack  of  air  also  increased  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  gave  jdiotographic  exposures  of  greater  depth  than  one  would  get 
at  sea  level. 

Dr.  John  A.  Miller,  the  technical  director  of  the  Hayden  Plantarium 
Expedition,  after  examining  the  plates  says  some  are  as  fine  as  any 
that  he  has  ever  seen.  He  should  know,  since  he  is  the  dean  of 
eclipse  observers  in  the  United  States  and  will  make  the  technical 
stiulies  of  the  results.  Not  one  plate  that  was  brought  back  is  iH)or 
enough  to  discard.  Every  one,  and  there  are  more  than  two  dozen, 
is  usable. 

The  ex])edition  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  peojde  of  Peru. 
To  the  Government  officials,  the  Peruvian  Eclipse  Commission, 
and  the  commercial  organizations  who  assiste<l  in  one  way  or  another, 
is  due  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  cooperation  in  making  the  work 
of  the  observers  possible. 

The  prospects  of  uncertain  weather  made  it  advisable  to  divide  the 
personnel  into  five  sections,  located  at  various  altitudes  and  in  different 
climatic  .zones.  As  it  turned  out,  every  j)arty  had  clear  skies  and 
brought  back  residts. 

At  the  lowest  altitude,  near  Trujillo,  Dr.  Clyde  Fisher,  lea<ler  of 
the  ex])cdition,  ])hotographed  the  eclipse  with  a  moving-|)icturc 
camera  and  a  hand  camera,  each  of  which  was  ecpiipped  with  a  s])ecial 
long-focus  lens.  This  location  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a  most 
unlikely  spot.  The.  fog  that  generally  lies  over  this  coast  was  believed 
to  be  a  reliable  curtain  to  shut  out  the  sunset  view — and  the  eclipse 
took  place  within  a  half  hour  of  sunset.  For  5  days  before  the  day 
of  the  eclips<^,  however,  clear  skies  were  visible,  and  an  excellent  view 
was  obtaimal  on  June  S. 
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IIpip  also  was  Mi-s.  Isahal  M.  lipwis,  who  conipiitps  the  eclipses  for 
the  rnitetl  States  Xaval  Observatory,  with  her  camera  making 
photographs.  Despite  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  weather  man, 
Dr.  Yamamoto  brought  his  Japanese  party  to  Trujillo  to  do  spectro¬ 
scopic  studies.  And  here,  too,  came  Dr.  Garcia,  dean  at  San  Marcos 
Tnivei-sity,  with  a  telescope  and  a  party  to  use  it. 

Higher  up  the  “hill”  were  Dana  Bailey  and  Serge  Korff.  Dana 
liailey,  next  year  a  Kluales  scholar  at  Oxford  Univei-sity,  was  sent  on 
the  expedition  by  the  Junior  Astronomy  (Mub.  This  organization  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  i)romotes  astronomical 
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study  among  young  people.  Doctor  Korfr,of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
was  invited  as  associate  to  the  expedition.  They  were  near  Moro  at 
an  elevation  of  2,41)0  feet  and  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  Here  a 
polar  axis  was  set  up  to  accommodate  two  long  cameras.  One  of 
‘.)-foot  focus  and  the  other  of  7-foot  length  were  used  to  photograph 
the  sun’s  corona.  Their  results  were  very  good  and  are  a  creilit  to 
the  skill  and  ability  of  both  these  observei-s.  Mr.  Bailey  also  obtained 
several  very  fine  photographs  of  the  eclipse  in  natural  'color.  This 
party  had  selected  another  spot,  but  uncertain  sky  conditions  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  ohl  site  in  favor  of  what  they  a 

better  one.  Both  the  ohl  and  the  new  locations  were  clear. 

f 
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To  reach  their  location  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes  it  was 
necessary  to  clinib  over  narrow  winding  trails.  Mule  trains  trans¬ 
ported  their  heavy  but  delicate  equipment  over  these  rocky  roads  to 
the  site.  The  polar  axis  referred  to  above  is  a  heavy  timber  made 
parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis  and  caused  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  earth.  This  permits  the  camera  to  keep  its  “eye” 
on  the  sinking  sun  despite  its  motion  through  the  sky.  Hy  this 
means  “time”  pictures  may  be  taken— some  were  as  long  as  24 
seconds.  The  very  delicate  extensions  of  the  sun’s  corona  may  thus 
be  recorded  on  the  jihotographic  plate.  These  extensions  are  so  faint 
that  they  cannot  even  be  seen. 

Still  higher  was  ^^r.  Hans  ('hristian  Adamson,  who  at  Llanca,  ele¬ 
vation  nearly  12,000  feet,  had  charge  of  the  radio  broadcast.  He, 
with  Mr.  William  Perry,  special  feature  announcer  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  described  to  the  listening  world  the  wonders  of 
this  sky  spectacle.  Natives  gathered  and  gave  color  to  the  setting 
with  their  shouting  and  bell  ringing. 

On  top  of  the  Andes,  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  elevation  14,500  feet,  the 
writer  with  other  members  of  the  expedition  photographed  with  two 
long  cameras,  one  7  feet  long,  the  other  11  feet.  These  great  cameras, 
like  those  at  Moro,  were  also  mounted  on  a  “polar  axis.”  The  lenses 
used  were  lent  to  the  expedition  by  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Sproul  Observatory  at  this  school  is  particularly 
well  equipped  to  conduct  eclipse  expeditions.  Their  astronomers  have 
gone  to  many  places  over  the  w  orld  to  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  these 
solar  phenomena.  Strange,  as  it  may  seem,  many  thing's  may  be 
learned  about  the  sun  when  it  is  invisible.  This  mysterious  corcna  can 
be  seen  only  when  the  moon  blots  out  the  sun.  The  Peiuvian  eclipst' 
of  1937  was  longer  than  these  events  usually  are.  A  two-minute 
eclipse  is  something  to  go  half  way  around  the  world  to  see.  This 
one  was  well  over  two  minutes,  and  on  the  coast  over  three  minutes. 

Miss  Bennett,  of  the  Planetarium  staff,  made  visual  observations 
while  Mr.  Charles  Coles,  chief  photographer  of  the  American  Museum, 
made  moving  pictures  of  the  corona.  Mr.  1).  Owen  Stephens,  famous 
painter  of  astronomical  subjects,  here  made  st‘veral  line  ])aintings  of 
the  s|x;ctucle.  They  belong  to  bis  sponsors,  the  Junior  Astronomy 
Club,  and  will  hang  in  the  Planetarium.  These  works  of  art  will  tliere 
be  a  memorial  to  him  becaust^  he  never  reached  home,  but  died  in  the 
hospital  at  Panama  on  the  way.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  all  who 
loved  him,  and  his  beautiful  paintings  will  long  remind  iLs  of  him  and 
his  contribution  to  the  science. 

To  insure  against  any  failure  due  to  cloudy  weather,  Maij.  Albert 
W.  Stevens,  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  ('orps,  flew  in  a  I’ain 
American-Grace  plane  to  an  altitude  of  25,000  feet,  and  there  he  caught 
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Photocraph  by  W.  H.  Barton.  Courtcay  of  Hayden  Planetarium  Grace  Eclipee  Expedition. 

PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  CORONA  TAKEN  JUNE  8.  1937. 

The  pearly  halo  o(  light  that  surrounds  the  sun  may  be  seen  and  photographed  only  at  the  time  of  total 
eclipse.  It  is  to  study  this  strange  glow  that  astronomers  travel  great  distances. 

movies  and  stills  of  the  eclipse,  the  oncoming  shadow,  and  so  on.  His 
pictures  are  striking  and  have  all  the  vigor  of  the  daring  stratosphere 
photographer  who  took  them. 

Photographs  of  great  scientific  value  cannot  be  made  from  airplanes, 
but  here  in  the  thin,  clear  air  very  striking  pictures  can  be  taken. 
One  of  Major  Stevens’  shots  shows  the  oncoming  shadow,  and  even 
though  this  dark  belt  is  almost  150  miles  wide  the  light  at  its  edges  is 
plainly  visible.  The  plane  was  nearly  5  miles  high;  and  out  across  the 
horizon  this  dark  shadow,  coming  at  the  rate  of  almost  2,000  miles  an 
hour,  is  an  awe-inspiring  sight,  comparable  to  that  of  the  eclipse  itself. 
Such  views  are  extremely  valuable  for  bringing  to  the  vast  public  who 
could  not  he  present  the  feeling  of  this  great  and  unusual  spectacle. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pictures  and  thousands  of  feet  of  motion 
jiicture  film  to  be  studied,  to  be  worked  with,  and  to  be  shown  to  those 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  our  good  friends  in  Peru. 
Perhaps  such  pleasant  contacts  may  be  the  philosopher’s  stone  that 
will  perform  the  miracle  of  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  of 
cementing  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  everlasting  friendships. 
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BRAZILIAN  SHOW  WINDOW: 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO  JUIZ  DE  FORA’ 

VERA  KELSEY 

In  the  United  States  a  foreijiii  visitor  wlio  sees  only  tlie  territory 
hetween  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sees  oidy  that,  lie  can  have  n«» 
eontaet  with  southerti,  iniildle  or  western  North  America,  in 
Knglnnd,  if  he  visits  the  southern  section  oidy,  he  can  claim  no 
accpiuintance  with  the  north.  Jf  he  visits  central  Uhina,  he  visits 
central  China;  south  and  north  are  closed  books  to  him.  Not  so  in 
Brazil. 

As  if  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  who  have  but  a  few  days  to 
spend  between  ships  in  Rio,  a  cross  section  of  Brazilian  scenery  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  life  is  presented  within  100  miles  and 
three  or  four  hours.  One  can  travel  it  comfortably  by  bus  or  car  and 
return  to  Rio  in  a  sinjile  day.  This  is  the  area  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
ami  Juiz  de  Fora. 

Such  a  traveler  will  not  see,  of  course,  fireat  rivers  like  the  Amazon 
and  Parana,  nor  the  endless  reaches  of  forest,  of  pampas,  of  coffee 
country,  of  mines.  But  he  will  see  a  sample  of  Brazil’s  many -angled 
agricultural  life.  He  will  receive  a  generous  impression  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  <levelopment  of  the  past  few  years.  He  will  touch  on  phases  of 
Brazilian  history  necessary  to  an  xmderstanding  of  the  coiintry  and 
pt'ople.  And  he  will  pass  through  lowlantls  and  highlands,  hills  and 
mountains  as  beautiful  and  as  ugly  as  Brazilian  scenerj*  can  be. 

This  Brazilian  show’  window  really  begins  as  one  leaves  Rio  at  about 
the  point  where  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  tops  a  hill  on  the  right  and, 
across  a  valley  to  the  left,  Fabrica  Mazda,  the  factories  of  the  General 
Electric  C’o.  in  Brazil,  mounts  another.  In  its  own  way,  each  of  these 
organizations  is  representative  of  Brazilian  scientific  and  industrial  life. 

Oswaldo  Cruz,  an  institute  for  the  study  and  cure  of  tropical  dis¬ 
eases,  equals  any  laboratories  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Here  serums 
for  yellow  fever,  leprosy,  and  malaria  are  prepared  and  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  researches  of  all  kinds  carried  on,  particularly 
on  mosquitoes  and  other  disease  breeiling  Brazilian  insects.  Its 
museum  is  well  worth  a  i)rolonged  visit.  Although  from  a  distance  the 
building  itself  looks  like  the  fruit  of  a  mesalliance  between  the  Taj 
Mahal  and  a  North  American  county  courthouse,  it  is  really  Moorish 
in  style,  elaborately  and  intricately  carved  and  decorated  inside  and 
out. 

■  Kepriuted  from  the  Uraiilittn  Americati,  Hio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  (or  May  1.1  and  22,  liKiT. 
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The  GE  factories  are  typical  of  tlie  plants  of  foreign  industries  in 
Brazil,  training  Brazilian  labor  in  the  routine  of  machine  production, 
adapting  Brazilian  materials  to  the  manufacture  of  modern  products. 

Beyond  these  two  marks,  the  road  winds  through  valleys  and  up  and 
down  low  hills  which  only  10  years  ago  were  open  country.  Although 
nothing  more  than  a  simple,  paved  road,  it  is  in  itself  significant. 
Koad  building  usually  comes  last  in  Brazil.  Steamei’s,  railways,  and 
plane  service  precede  it. 

This  road  is  now  the  reason  why  for  miles  into  the  country  factories 
and  street  after  street  of  new  homes  and  shops  accompany  the  route 
and  in  every  direction  more  rows  of  new  houses  are  going  up  along  new 
streets.  It  is  also  typical  of  transportation  tlevelopment  in  Brazil. 

Forty  years  ago  one  reached  Juiz  tie  Fora  by  a  devious  and  time- 
consuming  route.  First  one  traveled  for  an  hour  by  steamer  from 
Kio  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Then  after  a  short  walk,  he  reached 
a  railway  which  after  45  more  minutes  pulled  him  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains  and  down  to  Petropolis.  There  he  stayed  overnight,  leav¬ 
ing  the  next  morning  at  5  o’clock  by  stage  and  some  24  hours  later 
reached  Juiz  de  Fora. 

The  small  houses  of  industrial  workers  that  line  the  way  out  of  Rio 
are  attractive  in  their  pastel  stuccos,  with  their  climbing  flowering 
vines  and  tiny  plots  of  ground  bright  with  more  flowers  and  flowering 
trees.  The  little  porches  of  many  of  them  boast  florid  murals,  vestiges 


A  PORTION’  OK  THE  IIIOIIWAY  HETWEEX  RIO  I)F.  JANEIRO  AXI>  Jl'lZ  DE  FORA 
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DEDO  DE  DECS,  TIIEKEZOPOLIS. 


of  the  days  when  Portujjal  transferred  to  Brazil  her  custom  of  facing 
outer  walls  with  mosaics  in  colored  tile. 

Bride  of  ownership  is  apparent  in  all  of  them,  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  stark  streets  of  industrial  towns  in  the  United  States  where 
rows  of  bleak  identical  houses  reduce  their  inmates  to  the  status  of 
white  mice. 

On  the  right,  shortly,  one  passes  a  large  new  building  with  a  statue 
of  Christ  before  it  ami  “Abrigo  Kedemptor”  inscribed  above  the 
entrance.  This  is  the  Shelter  of  the  Redeemer,  opened  Cliristmas 
Day,  193t),  for  Rio’s  beggars.  Here  it  is  intended  to  confine  sooner 
or  later  all  those  unhappy  people  who  by  force  of  inclination  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  choose  begging  as  a  vocation.  Medical  care  is  provided 
for  those  who  are  ill  and  the  beginning  of  a  school  for  those  willing 
to  learn  a  trade. 

As  the  road  winds  back  and  forth,  the  miracle  church  of  Penha  is 
constantly  in  view  on  the  left,  a  prim  little  two-spireil  rectangle  topping 
the  summit  of  a  gigantic  granite  rock  that  rises  alone  out  of  the 
valley.  It  was  built  to  commemorate  the  spot  on  which  a  man 
300  years  ago  was  attackeil  at  the  same  time  by  a  snake  and  a 
scorpion.  He  cried  to  the  Virgin  for  help  and  she,  appearing  in  a 
vision,  placed  one  foot  on  the  snake,  the  other  on  the  scorpion. 

Since  then  hundreils  of  miracles  of  healing  have  been  credited  to 
Our  Lady  of  Penha.  Pornierly  pilgrims  climbed  the  305  steps  cut 
in  the  living  rock  to  the  doors  of  the  church  on  thrir  knees.  Today 
that  ordeal  is  forbidden,  but  annually,  particularly  during  October, 
thousands  of  pilgrims  continue  to  make  the  pilgrimage. 
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Npiir  lliP  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
where  is  an  altar  for  those  unable  to  make  the  climb  and  a  shop  where 
supplicants  may  purchase  to  present  to  the  Virgrin  models  of  the 
afllicted  parts  they  wish  to  have  cured.  Here  the  walls  are  lined 
with  relics  and  testimonials  of  those  who  have  been  healed,  some  of 
them  startlingly  graphic. 

Of  all  the  tales  of  miracles  there,  I  like  best  the  one  of  the  cahiid)oy. 
The  captain  of  a  Brazilian  ship  threatened  with  disaster  at  sea  vowe«l 
that  if  saved,  he  and  liis  crew  would  climb  IVnha’s  steps  in  a  body, 
their  boots  filled  with  the  shiji’s  dried  ])eas.  The  ship  was  saved  and 
the  captain  and  crew  toiled  painfully  uj)  the  steps.  .Vll  hut  the 
cabinboy,  who  skipped  nimbly  up  ahead  of  them.  When  accused  by 
the  captain  of  breaking  the  oath,  he  swore  his  boots  were  full  of  peas. 
They  were,  but  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  boiling  them  first.  .  .  . 

A  stop  at  the  station  which  marks  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Federal  District  and  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  then  one  runs 
into  a  sample  of  Brazil’s  low,  flat,  marshy  land,  scattered  with  trees 
and  underbrush  and  vines,  some  in  blossom.  And  then  come  the 
hills,  higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  the  slopes  of  the  Organ  Mountains 
with  the  crisp  peaks  of  “Dedo  de  Deus”  (Finger  of  God)  pres.sed 
against  the  sky  to  the  north. 

The  highway  here  becomes  an  amazing  piece  of  engineering,  hair- 
pinning  back  and  forth  and  up  and  up.  Sometimes  several  levels 
are  visible  at  once.  It  makes  one  think  in  e.xecution  and  beauty  of 
vista  of  other  mountain  highways — the  ascent  from  La  Guaira,  on 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  to  ('aracas,  the  capital,  for  example,  or  the 
Columbia  Highway  in  the  Olympics  of  Oregon. 

Because  of  their  experience  in  building  railroads  tbrough  forest- 
covered  mountain  ranges  and  jungles,  bridging  Brazil’s  tangle  of 
rivers,  coping  with  rocks  and  soft  soil,  Brazilian  engineers  are  said 
to  equal  in  skill  engineers  of  any  other  nation.  Here  they  have  also 
created  by  means  of  series  of  steps,  built  of  stone  imbedded  in  tbe 
mountain  slopes,  ingenious  and  often  j)icturesque  drainage  sluices 
to  carry  the  heavy  rainwaters  safely  to  the  valley. 

The  views  as  one  mounts  are  magnificent.  Mountains  weave  their 
cone-shaped  j)eaks  in  a  fantastic  jiattern  against  the  sky,  enclosing 
lower  peaks,  hills,  and  highway  in  a  great  bowl.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  they  turn  all  colors,  ranging  through  greens  and  browns  and 
blues,  grays,  purples.  On  dear  days  Rio,  40  miles  away,  is  visible, 
and  beyond  Rio  the  bay. 

J»oking  down  as  one  reaches  the  upper  levels,  it  appears  that  some 
unsung  Canute  must  one  day  have  succeeded  in  commanding  a 
turbulent  sea  to  stand  still  and  then  been  unable  to  release  it  again. 
.\nd,  as  would  inevitably  happen  in  Brazil,  the  trees  took  it  over. 
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For  here  one  sees  a  lavish  sample  of  the  millions  of  kilometers  of 
forest  that  cover  almost  half  of  Brazil.  Because  of  the  ahnndant 
rainfall  and  kindly  temperatures,  it  is  a  heavy  tropical  forest,  though 
this  is  a  subtropical  region.  Palms  and  i)ines,  bamboo,  various  kinds 
of  hardwoods,  the  spectacular  “cecropia”,  with  its  silver-white  leaves, 
looking  from  afar  like  a  i)lum  tree  in  blossom,  and  scores  of  other 
trees  too  numerous  to  he  classified  as  yet,  cover  every  foot  like  a 
deep-napped  rug. 


Ami  above  mountains  ami  trees,  whether  the  day  is  blue  or  gray, 
(he  sky  spreads  a  continuous  pageant  of  color  and  light  and  foaming 
clouds. 

Anyone  who  scans  these  or  any  other  forests  in  Brazil  for  glimpses 
of  monkeys,  jaguars,  tapirs,  snakes,  and  insects  is  doomed  to  a  dis¬ 
appointment  almost  100  percent  perfect.  And  if,  from  this,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  tales  of  Brazil’s  teeming  animal  life  he  absorbed  so 
creduhmsly  in  the  States  must  he  so  much  fiction,  he  will  he,  simi¬ 
larly,  almost  100  percent  wrong. 
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The  apparent  poverty  of  animal  life,  according  to  Bertha  Lutz, 
Brazilian  naturalist,  is  due  paradoxically  to  the  fact  that  “the  spe¬ 
cies  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  animals  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
every  sort  of  device  to  guarantee  their  existence  and  perpetuation.” 

The  majority,  she  says,  are  active  only  at  night  or  during  twilight. 
Others  display  themselves  openly  but  with  so  true  an  imitation  of 
inanimate  objects  or  plants  that  they  are  jiractically  invisible.  Some 
insects  look  like  twigs  or  bark,  some  butterflies  resemble  green  or 
partly  withered  leaves.  There  are  beetles  that  look  like  berries  and 
spiders  so  canny  as  to  disguise  themselves  in  the  colors  of  flower 
petals. 

In  addition  to  monkeys  and  raccoons,  many  animals  seek  the 
trees — coatis,  sloths,  marsupials  like  the  gambas  and  guicas,  some 
snakes  and  lizards.  Others,  like  the  armadillo,  some  snakes  and  frogs, 
burrow  underground.  Still  others — crocodiles  and  tortoises,  for  exam¬ 
ple — take  to  the  rivers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tapir  and  various  forms  of 
deer  find  life  near  marshlands  safest. 

Delightfully  visible,  though,  at  certain  seasons  are  great,  vivid  blue 
butterflies  and  flights  of  brilliant  parakeets. 

Suddenly  after  one  has  wound  back  and  forth  on  the  highway  for 
an  hour  or  so,  the  road  becomes  a  street  and  the  street  leads  into 
the  heart  of  Petropolis,  the  summer  resort  that  once  was  to  Brazil 
what  Newport  was  to  the  Ignited  States. 

Petropolis  takes  its  name  from  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II,  who 
founded  it  about  1S40  by  making  it  his  summer  home  from  December 
to  June.  Naturally,  the  diplomatic  corps  of  those  days  was  quick 
to  follow,  establishing  a  precedent  which  the  President  of  tlie  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  diplomatic  corps  of  today  observe  with  entiiusiasm. 

Twenty-four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  it  lies  in  the  valleys  of 
three  little  streams  which,  through  the  efforts  of  gardeners  and  engi¬ 
neers,  are  now  one  of  the  charming  features  of  the  town.  Their  tree- 
lined  banks  are  level  with  the  road;  their  grassy  slopes  run  down  10 
or  15  feet  to  pebbled  channels  where  in  dry  seasons  the  waters  flow 
dreamily  along. 

Foot  and  other  bridges  cross  them  to  cottages  that  might  he  used 
to  illustrate  fairy  stories.  Many  of  these  bridges  are  still  painted 
Petropolis  red,  a  red-lead  red  that  is  very  striking  against  the  green 
of  the  foliage  and  soft-tinted  walls. 

Two  of  these  streams  flow  from  opposite  directions  in  the  same 
street,  unite  in  Dom  Pedro  11  Square  and  continue  through  the  town, 
picking  up  the  water  of  the  thirtl  stream  on  the  way.  Quite  a  respect¬ 
able  river  by  this  time,  they  run  out  into  the  country  and  tumble 
<lown  the  slopes  in  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls  until  they  merge 
eventually  with  the  brown  w'aters  of  the  Parahyba  River. 
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Other  streets  sujigest  Ijon^  Ishind  or  Westchester  towns,  bordered 
as  they  are  with  tlie  hi<;h  walls  of  larjre  estates  or  comfortable  homes 
set  in  ample  grounds.  Here  the  various  embassies  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  families  from  the  foreign  colonies  in  Kio  seek  refuge  from 
the  heat. 

The  working  population  seems  to  be  largely  (lerman,  and  German 
names  are  freipient  above  shop  doors.  This  is  not  strange,  for 
Petropolis  as  a  town  was  originally  a  German  colony.  In  the  time 
of  the  Em|)eror,  a  (Jerinan  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Kio  and 
he  took  the  survivors  up  to  the  mountains  and  established  them  there 
on  plots  of  land. 

Once  extremely  fashionable  and  gay,  Petropolis’  halcyon  days,  like 
those  of  Newport’s,  are  over.  .  .  .  Today  the  comhination  of 
diplomacy,  foreign-colony  summer  residents,  deliberately  moving 
Germans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Brazilians  who  move  to  a  “dolce” 
rhythm  of  their  own,  gives  the  place,  in  spite  of  its  clearer,  cooler  air, 
the  somnolence  ami  languor  of  an  old  college  town.  One  expects  to 
see  swarms  of  freshmen  in  tiny  caps  moving  toward  the  sweetshops 
and  hear  echoes  of  “Old  Nassau”  or  “Cayuga’s  AVaters”  drifting 
among  the  trees.  Even  to  write  about  it  makes  one  sleepy. 

The  route  from  Petropolis  to  Juiz  de  Kora  was  once  known  as  the 
“Cniao  e  Industria”  road  and  celebrated,  among  otlier  things,  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  roads  in  the  world  to  have  a  steam 
roller  used  on  it. 
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It  was  on  this  road  that  the  stage  coaches  rumbled  along,  drawn  by 
four  mules  that  were  changed  every  eight  miles.  The  old  inns  that 
served  the  travelers  and  the  old  tanques  (water  troughs)  that  served 
the  nudes  are  still  doing  duty  along  the  way. 

This  road  also  has  another  historic  association.  In  18H8  when 
slavery  was  abolished,  the  slaves,  believing  that  the  major  difference 
between  a  slave  and  a  free  man  was  that  one  worked  and  the  other 
did  not,  promptly  did  not.  ...  To  give  some  of  them  a  means  of 
earning  a  living,  the  road  was  laid  with  metal.  Today  it  is  being 
widened  and  graded  and  repaved  in  various  parts.  Rough  or  smooth, 
it  carries  one  through  a  country  where  the  effects  of  slavery  or  rather 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  still  widely  apparent. 

On  every  side  hills  from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height 
roll  away,  leaving  a  narrow  valley  for  which  the  tumbling  stream,  the 
railway  bed,  and  the  motor  road  fight  for  possession.  Once  these 
hills  were  covered  with  coffee  trees  and  forest.  Now  they  are  hare 
e.xcept  for  a  skin  of  tough  grass,  occasional  flurries  of  outjutting  rock, 
and  in  some  places  the  criss-cross  patterns  of  cattle  trails. 

In  the  interval  between  trees  and  grass  those  hills  were  deep  in 
coffee  plantations,  making  this  one  of  the  richest  coffee  districts  in 
Brazil.  Freipiently  one  can  still  see  on  the  hillsides  the  broken  lines 
where  the  coffee  trees  stood  and  occasionally,  too,  a  clump  of  coffee 
growing  wild.  .  .  . 

What  Brazil  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  less  than  oO  years,  to 
me  at  least  outdoes  any  of  Penha’s  miracles.  And  to  do  it  in  a  world 
where  established  monarchies  and  republics  are  tiptoeing  nervously 
through  a  bog  of  changing  conditions,  where  technological  develop¬ 
ment  has  far  outdistanced  even  the  most  progressive  nations’  capacity 
to  assimilate  is  something  else  to  think  about.  .  .  . 

Brazilian  life  goes  on,  taking,  like  the  frog  in  the  well,  two  leaps  up 
and  one  back  or  the  other  way  round,  according  to  which  school  of 
Brazilian  thought  one  encounters. 

In  this  valley  of  the  Parahyba,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were  the 
two  leaps  up.  For  some  distance  out  of  Petropolis,  new  summer 
villas  extend — all  built  within  the  last  8  years — and  up  every  cross¬ 
road  are  glimpses  of  more.  In  the  small  valleys  running  away  among 
the  hills  to  the  right,  small  towns  of  white  houses  center  about  new 
factories — textiles,  soap,  lard. 

.Vnd  on  the  hills  other  things  than  grass  are  appearing;  sugar  cane 
and  mandioca,  rice  and  beans  and  sweetpotatoes,  corn,  pumpkins, 
and  young  groves  of  oranges  and  bananas.  As  the  roail  runs  further 
and  the  country  bc»'omcs  more  isolated  and  lonely,  groups  of  Ilolsteins 
and  other  cattle,  knee  deep  in  green,  suggest  the  henls  of  from  a  few 
hundred  to  two  and  three  thousand  grazing  somewhere  m  the  hilts. 
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Occasionally  one  meets  a  group  of  them  going  to  market  or  into  a 
little  town  to  be  shipped  to  Rio.  First,  a  small  boy,  pasted  to  a  horse, 
ambles  into  view,  a  red  flag  dangling  from  a  stick  in  his  hand.  A  few 
rods  behind  him  the  cattle  crowd  the  road,  creamy  zebus  with  handle¬ 
bar  horns  and  dewlaps  waggling  like  old-fashioned  jabots  at  their 
throats.  Behind  them  ride  two  or  three  cowboys,  smoking  apparently 
in  their  sleep. 

All  are  indicative  of  the  new  fazendas  o|)ening  u|)  in  this  area  and 
of  the  small  farmers  moving  in.  Their  choice  of  location  seems  a 
happy  one.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile,  rains  fairly  abundant  and  freiglit  con¬ 
ditions  perfect.  Witbin  three  or  four  hours  after  fruits  or  vegetables 
are  loaded  on  trucks  they  can  be  delivered  in  Rio’s  markets  or  aboard 
ship  bound  north  or  south. 

Railr()ads  are  available  here,  too.  In  one  town,  Entre  Rios,  three 
sets  of  tracks  lun  side  by  side;  the  licopoldina’s  narrow  gauge,  tlie 
(’cntral’s  standard  gauge,  and  the  “Auxiliar”  of  the  C’entral.  The 
slab-sided  stations  along  the  Leopoldina  right  of  way  ajipear  a  bit  odd 
in  this  laiul  that  never  sees  snow  until  one  learns  that  they  were  built 
by  a  Welshman  who  believed  that  what  was  good  enough  for  Welsh 
mountains  is  good  enough  for  Brazil’s. 

At  .Mberto  Torres  is  the  power  station  of  the  Bond  and  Share  (’om- 
pany,  which  supiilies  power  to  Petropolis  and  to  Nictheroy,  across  the 
bay  from  Rio.  From  here  the  enormous  pipes,  three  black  and  twisting 
lines  of  them,  accompany  the  road  for  2  or  ‘.i  miles,  looking  like  great 
welts  laid  on  the  tawny  hack  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 

Mides  with  basket  panniers  jiggle  along  the  road  behind  dark- 
skinned  cowbox's,  whose  big  toes  are  hooked  into  stirrups  shaped  like 
meat  choppers  and  apparently  arc  sharp-edged.  Smart  closed  cars 
pass  with  a  swish  and  a  choking  cloud  of  reddish  dust. 

And  if  this  is  a  traveler’s  lucky  day,  a  high-wheeled  primitive 
oxcart  may  emerge  from  the  cloud,  announcing  its  coming  by  a  high- 
keyed  scpieak  of  solid  w<K)den  wheels.  If  it  were  not  for  the  IIKIT 
license  nailed  proudly  to  its  side,  one  might  imagine  he  was  meeting  a 
straggler  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  colony  making  a  leisurely  progress 
into  Portugal. 

.Xrul  then  .Tuiz  de  Fora  swings  into  view,  an  industrious  little  town 
to  judge  by  the  switching  engines  preparing  to  haul  freight  cars  of 
produce  down  to  Rio  or  up  to  Minas  (leraes.  But  an  ofien-faced  shop, 
ofTering  everything  from  ice  cream  sha|>ed  like  a  candle  im|)aied  on  a 
stiek  h»r  easy  eonsumption  to  whisky,  invites  the  traveler  to  forget 
the  town.  Tlu're  while  newspa|)er  eilitors  with  portfolios  and  fazen- 
deiros  with  highly  polished  tan  shoes  and  cowboys  with  neither  jmrt- 
folios  nor  shoes  sip  and  gossip  about  him,  he  can  fill  his  ey(>s  with  a 
series  f»f  fabulous  murals,  whose  chief  aesthetic  value  to  their  pro¬ 
prietor  is  that  the  artist  was  able  to  paint  them  all  in  one  day. 
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PRISON  REFORM  IN  ARGENTINA' 

RUPERT  CROFT-COOKE 

*  J.'hE  penitentiary  system  of  Argentina  deserves  study  because 
it  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  advanced 
systems  in  the  world.  At  its  present  rate  of  progress  it  is  likely  to 
lead  the  way,  and  already  it  has  gone  much  beyond  most  Kuropean 
levels. 

In  the  first  place,  by  .Vrgentine  law,  there  is  no  corporal  or  capital 
punishment  and  no  hard  labor.  Every  convict  works;  but  every 
convict,  as  we  shall  see,  is  paid  for  his  work,  and  is  taught  to  do 
something  which  will  be  useful  to  him  after  his  release.  Prison  uni¬ 
form  is  about  to  be  abolished,  and  there  is  nothing  in  prison  regime 
which  robs  the  convicts  of  their  amour  prnpre,  their  sense  of  personal 
identity  and  virility. 

So  far  as  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  concerned,  these  principles  have 
long  obtained.  The  National  Penitentiary,  the  great  jail  «»n  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  must  have  been  far  ahead  of  its  time  when  it  was 
built  ()0  years  ago.  It  is  still  a  model  in  many  respects.  1  have 
visited  the  whole  of  it  and  found  an  astonishingly  well-organized  insti¬ 
tution.  Built  on  the  traditional  star  i)attern,  with  wings  which  go  out 
to  an  octagonal  boundary  from  a  central  hall,  with  wide  gardens  and 
sunlit  corridors,  the  whole  place  is  scrupulously  clean;  the  air 
untainted  either  by  odor  or  disinfectant ;  the  cells  large  enough  to  allow 
each  man  a  sense  of  personal  seclusion;  the  ft)od — as  usual  in  Latin 
countries — better  and  more  varied  than  in  Nordic  jails;  the  staff 
decent  and  sympathetic,  the  whole  atmosphere  cheerful. 

But  more  important,  of  course,  than  these  nu*re  or  less  <'onven- 
tional  and  outward  marks  of  efliciency  are  the  principles  which  have 
gone  to  make  them.  These  are  owed  in  origin  to  two  men,  in  main¬ 
tenance  to  a  third:  Antonio  Ballve,  a  clerk  in  the  police  department 
who  raised  himself  to  be  director  of  this  jail;  Jose  Ingenieros,  the  great 
.\qrentino  psychologist  whose  fame  has  become  international;  and 
Juan  Jose  ()’(^)nnor,  the  present  Directiir  (leneral  of  Penal  Institutes 
of  Argentina,  for  whom  his  oflice  was  created. 

The  chief,  and  to  us  perhaps  the  im»st  remarkable,  of  these  principles 
is  that  which  governs  the  system  »>f  labor.  Every  man  must  learn  a 
trade,  and  before  the  clH)ice  is  nuule  for  him  he  umlergoes  a  psycho- 
pathological  examination  to  tietermine  the  most  suitable. 


'  Latin-. imrrlcan  H’orM,  Jiiuo  1937. 
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Printin}:  is  one  of  the  Institute’s  chief  occupations,  and  printing  of 
an  extremely  high  quality.  Most  of  the  nation’s  official  publications 
are  produced  in  these  pressrooms,  which  have  every  kind  of  modern 
machinery.  Convicts  go  out  as  skilled  compositors,  lithographers, 
and  proof-correctors.  .  .  . 

The  bakery"  cl.iims  other  inmates,  and  here  some  of  the  best  bread 
and  cakes  in  the  world  are  made,  and  the  hospitals  of  Buenos  Aires 
are  supplied  from  these  ovens.  Gardening  is  another  occupation 
carefully  taught,  bootmaking  another.  Nothing  unproductive,  noth¬ 
ing  humiliating. 

The  National  Penitentiary  of  Buenos  Aires  allows  no  work  to  be 
done  for  any  private  firm;  all  contracts  are  with  the  Government. 
This  prevents  a  number  of  abuses,  and  gives  no  scope  for  unfair 
competition.  But  it  does  not  lead  to  mere  amateurism  or  slipshod 
work,  for  I  have  seen  a  300-page  report  turned  out  in  record  time,  most 
beautifully  set  up  and  printed,  the  entire  work  done  by  convicts. 

All  convicts  working  are  paid,  but  their  earnings  vary.  The  average 
would  be  in  the  region  of  a  peso  per  day  (about  $0.28).  Of  this  the 
largest  proportion  goes  to  the  convict  himself,  while  there  are  deduc¬ 
tions  for  the  State,  the  man’s  family,  and  for  any  indemnity  for  which 
he  was  made  res])onsible  at  his  trial.  His  own  share  he  is  allowed  to 
spend  on  cigarettes,  yerhn  mote  (the  local  green  tea),  sugar,  cocoa, 
sweets,  and  books.  In  his  cell  he  has  the  means  of  brewing  his  own 
tea  or  cocoa,  so  that  his  earnings  have  a  real  and  immediate  meaning 
for  him.  His  sense  of  dignity  does  not  die  under  the  discipline  of  the 
jilace. 

The  (iovernment  has  evidently  been  liberal  to  the  National  Peni¬ 
tentiary  in  the  matter  of  paints  and  distempers.  All  the  corridors 
have  been  painted  by  the  convicts  with  fresh  and  pleasant  colors,  while 
every  available  cornice  and  corner  have  been  decorated.  Only  a 
Latin  could  have  the  facility  and  interest  to  titivate  the  blank  points 
of  his  jail  with  representations  of  his  country’s  flag  or  crude  silhouettes. 
Yet  there  they  are  in  profusion,  elaborated  actually  in  the  men’s 
spare  time. 

And  the  pictures!  The  oil  paintings  which  decorate  the  walls! 
Every  one  is  the  work  of  a  convict.  There  was  no  unrecognized 
master  among  them,  no  sentenced  Gauguin  or  Van  Gogh,  but  the 
intention  and  gusto  were  astonishing.  Kustic  comedy  of  a  paimno 
bi'ing  thrown  from  a  lively  C'reole  horse;  gaunt  portrait  of  San  Martin, 
the  national  liberator,  staring  from  his  equestrian  heights  toward  a 
shrunken  version  of  the  Andes — rural  or  patriotic  motives  nearly  all. 
But  the  fact  that  these  men  should  have  bothered  to  paint  pictures 
here,  should  have  cared  to  decorate  the  background  to  their  con¬ 
strained  lives,  is  indication  enough  that  they  keep  their  self-respect. 
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So  much  for  the  Xutioiial  Penitentiary  in  Buenos  Aires.  Tl;e  rest 
of  the  country  presents  a  different  case.  Until  1925  the  only  (luality 
e.xpected  of  a  country  jail  was  security.  There  were  13  of  these,  and 
Dr.  O’Connor,  who  visited  every  one  of  them  in  1923,  described  them 
recently  as  centers  of  corruption  and  vengeance.  This  one  man — ^he 
is  of  Irish  descent  and  a  true  Argentine — set  himself  to  combat  a 
state  of  things  in  the  interior  which  was  in  horrifying  contrast  to  that 
of  the  ca])ital.  He  found  himself  up  against  the  traditional  difficulties 
of  delay  and  lack  of  funds,  but  eventually,  in  1934,  a  national  law  was 
passed  which  created  the  office  of  Director  CJeneral  de  Institutos 
Penales  de  la  Nacidn,  and  appointed  Dr.  O’Connor  to  it.  He  still 
had  little  pid)lic  money  to  use,  but  he  had  authority. 

With  the  help  of  private  pei’sons,  with  small  grants,  by  use  of 
convict  labor,  he  has  succeeded  alreatly  in  replacing  two  of  these  jails 
by  modern  and  model  prisons  run  on  the  lines  he  has  everywhere 
inaugurated.  Eleven  more  of  these  are  to  be  built,  six  of  them  being 
alrea<ly  under  construction.  All  this  in  two  years.  He  has  every 
hope  of  completing  the  bulk  of  his  program  of  construction  before 
1940. 

And  then?  It  is  doubtful  if  any  country  will  have  a  more  advanced 
and  active  prison  system.  Every  convict  in  the  country  will  be 
learning  a  trade;  every  one  will  be  given  a  chance.  Every  one  will 
be  living  in  healthy  conditions,  well-fed,  with  his  work  paid  and  his 
morale  maintained.  And  since  the  country  has  long  Inul  a  most 
efhcient  system  for  young  offenders,  run  on  Borstal  lines  in  its  eight 
institutions,  the  project  will  be  complete,  so  that  it  can  grow  as  the 
country  grows.  And  not  the  most  indifferent  European  will  be  able 
to  shrug  away  these  efforts  as  mere  new  brooms,  or  fail  to  see  that  in 
one  country  of  South  America  at  least  the  penal  ])roblem  is  taken 
seriously  and  in  many  of  its  aspects  solved. 
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FISHING' IN  MEXICO* 

FRESH  AND  DEEP  SEA  WATERS  LURE  FISHERMEN 
TO  MEXICO 

DONALD  B.  CAMPBELL 

Editor,  “Mexican- American  Commerce" 

^^KXTCAN  waters  have  long  been  known  to  the  ileep-sea 
fisherman.  The  fresh-water  fisherman,  too,  finds  great  sport  in 
many  of  the  lakes  and  streams,  stalking  with  rod  and  fly  the  luscious 
black  bass  or  the  fighting  rainbow  tnnit.  The  latter  fish  will  be 
more  alnindant  within  a  few  years,  for  the  Mexican  Government  is 
h\isy  stocking  the  cold  rivers  of  the  central  area  with  millions  of 
minnows. 

DKEP-SKA  FISHING 

The  great  majority  of  fishermen  devote  themselves  to  the  chase  of 
the  deep-sea  dwellers,  from  the  monster  giant  ray  to  the  small  but 
abundant  and  succulent  mackerel.  While  good  fishing  may  be  had 
almost  anywhere,  up  and  down  the  Pacific  or  Gidf  Coast,  most 
expeditions  start  from  harbors  which  are  connected  by  rail  or  high¬ 
way  with  the  City  of  Me.xico  ami  the  I’nited  States,  and  wliich  offer 
facilities,  such  as  boats  for  rent,  guides,  tackle,  and  bait.  Imless 
one  has  a  private  yacht,  one  will  find  out-of-the-way  places  difficult 
of  access.  Favorite  starting  points  on  the  Gulf  Coast  are  Tampico, 
Veracruz,  and  (less  accessible)  Puerto  Mexico.  The  Soto  la  Marina 
Coast,  north  of  Tampico,  is  important  commercially,  supplying 
oysters  to  a  canneiy  located  in  Ciudad  Victoria,  capital  of  the  State 
of  Taniaulipas.  On  the  West  Coast  are  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Man¬ 
zanillo,  Zihuatanejo,  and  Acapidco,  names  for  a  fisherman  to  conjure 
with.  Finally,  there  is  the  West  Coast  of  Low’er  California,  one  of 
the  finest  fishing  spots  in  the  world,  though  unfortunately  difficult  to 
get  to  unless  one  enjoys  a  jirivate  means  of  marine  transportation. 

TAMPICO 

Tampico,  reached  by  rail  and  air,  and  less  conveniently  by  road, 
is  famous  for  its  tarjion.  Hotel  accommodations  are  good,  and 
equipment  may  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

VEUACItrZ 

Fishermen  come  to  Veracruz  by  boat,  plane,  rail  or  automobile. 
Tarpon  are  caught  in  the  surrounding  waters.  The  tarpon  season 

*  From  Mezican-American  Commerce,  May  1937. 
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lasts  from  May  to  the  first  days  of  September  and  the  best  fishing 
grounds  are  the  shoals  and  reefs  of  La  Gallega,  Isla  Verde,  Anegada 
de  Afuera  and  Anton  Lizardo.  Tarpon  are  not  so  easy  to  catch  as 
at  the  Panuco  River  (Tampico),  for  they  must  be  caught  in  the  open 
sea.  Yellowtail  are  numerous  and  of  great  size.  Mr.  H.  O.  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  American  C'hamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico,  once 
caught  a  New  England  codfish  in  Veracruz  waters.  Authorities 
believe  that  a  storm  carried  the  unhappy  fish  down  from  the  New 
England  coast.  Hotel  accommodations  are  fair. 

PUEUTO  MEXICO 

The  town  of  Puerto  Mexico  has  never  been  developed  from  a 
tourist  standpoint.  Accessible  by  rail  and  air,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  the  fisherman  who  speaks  Spanish  and  wants  to  see  the  country. 
The  Coatzacoalcos,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivei-s  of  the  Mexican 
(lulf,  runs  through  this  port.  There  is  a  huge  variety  of  game  fish; 
tarpon,  snappei-s  (red  and  black)  and  snooks  are  caught.  The 
Minatitlan  distillery  has  a  very  good  fishing  ground  there. 

The  waters  of  the  shallow  Camjieche  bank,  north  of  Progreso,  are 
fishless.  Some  years  ago  a  volcanic  disturbance  took  place,  releasing 
a  cbemical  (thought  by  some  to  be  sulphur)  into  the  water  and  killing 
all  the  fish.  Schoonei-s  from  Mexico,  British  Honduras  and  the 
Antilles  ply  the  watei-s  of  the  Yucatan  channel  and  the  east  coast  of 


Courtesy  of  the  author. 

FISHEKMEX  ON  L.\KE  PATZCI  ARO. 

Yucatan  and  Quintana  Knu,  but  these  places  are  ditficult  of  access  to 
the  fishei'inen  who  cannot  or  will  not  take  time  out  for  adventure. 

GTAYMAS 

On  the  West  ('oast  line  of  the  Southern  l*acific  Railway,  Ounymas  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  convenient  fishing  centers  in  Mexico. 
Kvery  fa(ulity  and  the  best  of  service  is  to  be  had  at  the  Playa  de  Cortes 
Hotel. 

The  winter  season  at  (luaymas  (and  other  ports  on  the  West  Coast) 
lasts  from  N«»veid)er  l.'i  to  March  :fl.  The  fish  most  often  caught 
dining  tliis  period  are  bass  (wliite  sea,  rock  and  spotted  rock),  silver 
and  gulf  sea  trout,  and  red  snappers.  During  the  summer  season 
.May  10  to  September  30)  the  waters  abound  with  swordfish,  sailfish, 
mackerel,  rooster  fish,  tuna,  dolphins,  giant  rays,  sharks,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  others.  The  best  season  for  sail-  and  swordfish  is  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  appro.ximately. 

The  biggest  (luaymas  swordfish,  i-aught  last  season,  weighed  518 
jiounds. 

MAZATLAN 

This  port  is  also  on  the  Southern  l^acific  West  Coast  route,  and  has 
several  hotels,  of  which  the  Belmar  and  the  ('entral  are  the  best. 
Fish  caught  on  hook  are  mai^kerel,  tori  to,  shark,  red  snapper,  black  sea- 
bass,  rock  bass,  rooster  fish,  sea  cat,  and  sea  trout.  The  rock  bass  and 
mullet,  both  very  good  to  eat,  are  usually  netted  or  trapped.  Har¬ 
poons  are  employed  in  landing  the  giant  ray,  which  ranges  in  W'eight 
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between  100  pounds  and  more  thiui  tliree  tons.  Boats  may  be  rented 
for  live  pesos  an  hour;  tliey  carry  as  many  as  twenty-five  j)assengers 
and  tackle  is  furnished. 

MANZ.\NILLO 

This  is  not  a  very  good  fishing  ground,  but  get  to  Zibuatanejo,  not 
far  away,  and  if  you  are  a  real  angler,  you  will  stay  there  for  good. 
Ask  Zane  (Jrey!  The  less  said  about  the  town  the  better,  hut  the 
waters! — marlin,  barracuda,  sailfish,  gallo,  everything  that  pulls, 
and  how! 

ACAPULCO 

Sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  surround  its  land-locked  harbor, 
Acapulco  is  one  of  the  most  charming  towns  in  Mexico  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ports  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  its  people  are 
lazy  and  good  natured,  living  happily  on  bananas,  coconuts,  and  tour¬ 
ists,  who  usually  pay  them  twice  the  value  of  the  trinkets  they  vend 
and  thus  contribute  royally  to  the  amenities  of  living  in  that  sunny 
port.  J’rohahly  no  spot  of  the  world  outside  the  South  Sea  islands 
has  so  great  a  variety  of  sandy  beaches. 

Some  say  that  the  Acapulco  giant  rays  run  a  little  larger  than  those 
caught  in  waters  farther  to  the  north.  Sailfish  and  blue  marlins, 
caught  with  a  troll  line  or  a  rod  and  drill,  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Other  fish  found  here  are  sharks  (hammerhead  and  yellow  tail), 
dolphins,  the  fighting  rooster  fish,  sea  tigers,  and  mackerel. 

If  you  wish  to  go  with  the  famous  Pancho  Moreno,  it  will  cost  you 
four  pesos  an  hour,  including  tackle  and  bait.  Boats  can  be  had  as 
low  as  ‘J.oO  pesos  ])er  hour.  (The  peso  is  now  worth  about  $0.28.) 


PATZCIAKO  FISIIKK- 
■MKN  OKA  WING  IN 
TUEIK  NETS. 

('ourtfcy  of  tti«  Author. 
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A  CATCH  OF  CATFISH 
FROM  LAKK  CHA¬ 
PALA. 


('ourt«sy  of  tbr  author. 


KKESH-WATER  FISHING 

The  best  black  bass  fisbing  in  Me.vico  is  fouiul  at  Don  Martin  Dam, 
State  of  ('oabuila,  ami  many  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  Me.vico 
have  been  stocked  with  black  bass  from  that  place.  The  highway 
from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Me.vico  City  crosses  many  rivers  rich  in  fish, 
chiefly  the  aforementioned  black  bass,  pike,  and  catfish. 

Near  Ciudad  Victoria,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  is  the  Hacienda  Santa 
Kngracia,  which  can  he  used  as  headquarters  for  both  hunting  and, 
fishing.  Don  Pepe  Martinez  will  gladly  furnish  prices  of  board,  room 
and  tackle  at  this  hacienda,  and  the  same  will  later  he  done  by  all 
hotels  and  inn  projirietors,  for  it  is  planned  to  stock  all  rivers  with 
game  fish. 

Curiously  enough,  the  mud-loving  catfish,  so  relished  in  the  United 
States  as  a  table  delicacy,  is  held  in  very  low  repute  in  Mexico.  Only 
the  poorer  classes  eat  catfish;  the  buyer  can  name  his  own  jirice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  black  sea  bass  is  not  relished  by  San  Francisco 
fisbermen,  but  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  Me.vicans,  who  have 
the  saying,  “De  las  carnes  el  carnero,  de  los  pescados  el  mero”  (mutton 
is  the  best  of  meat,  but  black  sea  bass  is  the  best  of  fish). 
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TBIPS  FROM  MEXICO  CITY 

Within  a  few  hours’  drive  from  Mexico  City  are  two  haciendas 
wliich  maintain  trout  hatcheries.  Fishermen  may  obtain  licenses  and 
bait  at  these  places,  and  may  fish  in  their  waters,  paying  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  pounds  of  fish  caught.  They  are:  Hacienda  de 
Hueyapan,  post  odice  address,  San  Miguel  Regia,  State  of  Hidalgo, 
owner  Don  .lose  Landero;  and  Te.xcaltenco,  near  Lerma  on  the  Toluca 
Highway,  in  the  State  of  Mexico. 

DON  FELIPE,  FISHER.MEN’s  FRIEND 

The  iiatron  saint  of  Mexican  fresh-water  fishers  is  Don  Felipe 
H.  Berriozabal,  chief  of  the  Pisciculture  Stations  Division  of  the 
.Mexican  Government  Fish  and  Game  Department.  At  Almoloya 
del  Rio,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  Sehor  Berriozabal  has  established 
a  hatchery  with  a  capacity  of  one  million  fish  annually.  Begin¬ 
ning  this  autumn,  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  minnows 
will  be  released  each  year  into  the  waters  of  the  Lerma  River,  which 
Hows  into  Lake  Chapala.  Since  more  than  twenty  tributaries  flow  either 
into  the  Lerma  river  or  Lake  Chapala,  this  hatchery  has  been  located 
where  the  most  good  will  be  accom])lished.  Minnows  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  other  cold  water  brooks,  lakes  and  rivers  in  central  Mexico. 

.Vnother  of  Sehor  lierriozabal’s 
tasks  is  that  of  transporting  small- 
mouth  black  bass  from  Lake  I*atz- 
cuaro  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
State  of  Morelos,  and  to  the  Rodeo, 

Tequesipiitengo,  Cuatetelco,  and 
Temilpa  Springs  lagoons.  Lake 
Zempoala,  easily  reached  in  a  few 
hours  by  auto  from  Mexico  City, 
has  been  stocked  with  trout. 

Working  with  a  small  appropria¬ 
tion,  Sehor  Berriozabal  has  accom¬ 
plished  splendid  results.  It  is  his 
hope  to  establish  fish  hatcheries  all 
over  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
thus  keep  Me.xican  fresh  waters  well 
stocked  with  the  best  varieties  of 
game  fish. 

LAKE  FISHING 

Lake  Chapala  and  Lake  Piitz- 
cuaro  are  good  spots  for  black  bass, 
and  furnish  a  livelihood  for  hundreds 
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SENOR  FELIPE  aERR10Z.\BAL,  CHIEF 
OF  THE  MEXICAN  BUREAU  OF 
FISHERIES. 


SeAor  Berriozubnl  has  done  splendid  pioneer 
work  restockinc  im|M>rtant  lakes  and  rivers 
with  flsh. 


TIIK  I'AN  AMKHU’AV  ItNIoX 


:«yLEEZINU  SPEKM 
FROM  MALE  RAIN¬ 
BOW  TROfT  AT  AL- 
MOLOYA  DEL  Rio 
HATCHERY.  STATE 
OF  MEXICO. 


('nurt^y  of  the  author. 


of  professional  fislierinen.  The  Government  Fish  and  (iaine  Depart¬ 
ment  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  stop  the  use  of  closely  woven  or  coarse 
canvas  nets.  Since  these  omnivorous  devices  take  in  everything  down 
to  the  tiniest  minnows,  their  long-time  effect  on  fishing  of  all  kinds  is 
little  short  of  disastrous. 


FISH  GLOSSARY 

The  same  species  of  fish  may  be  known  in  different  parts  of  Me.xico 
by  various  names.  The  following  glossary,  through  incomplete, 
gives  the  English  popular  name,  together  with  Spanish  names  and 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  used: 


.\lbacore — albacore. 

Bass,  Large-Mouth  Black — r6balu 

(Sail  Martin  Dam). 

Bass,  Small-Mouth  Black — r6balu, 
luliiiia,  piltontle  (northern  Me.xico); 
trucha  (Pdtzcuaro);  lisa  (Chapala). 
Bass,  Rock — cabrilla. 

Bass,  Sea — baya. 

Bass,  Spotted  Rock — baya  ((luay- 
mas). 

Bass,  Striped — roiicador. 

Bass,  White  Sea — totoaba. 
lioNiTA — Bonita. 

Bullfish — toro. 

Catfish — bag  re. 

Codfish — bacalau. 

Dolph  I  dorado. 

Halibut — lenguado. 

II  ERRING— arenque. 

Giant  Ray — inantarraya. 
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Grouper,  Black — pargo  inulato. 
Grouper,  Red — pargo  Colorado. 
Black  Se.a-Bass — mero,  cherna. 
Mackerel,  Spanish — sierra. 
Marlin — jx'z  espada. 

Moon  FISH — paloinita. 

Mullet — lisa. 

Red  Snapper — hiiachinango. 
Rooster  Fish — gallo. 

Sailfish — pez  vela. 

Sea  Lio.n — lobo  inarino. 

Shark — tibiirdn. 

Skip  Jack — barrelote. 

Tarpon — sdbalo. 

Trigger  Fish — jxz  piierco. 

Trout — trucha. 

Trout,  Silver  Sea— curbina. 
Trout,  Gulf  Sea — curbina  golhna. 
Tuna — atiin. 

Yellow  Tail — jurel. 


SKYTRUCKING  IN  PERU 


F.  P.  FARRAR 

“Y)r  ’RK  never  to  land  here,  are  you?”  ejaeulated  the 

mechanic. 

“Sure  enough.  Why  not?”  was  the  pilot’s  reply. 

And  he  did;  and  in  so  doing  wrote  a  new  page  in  the  aviation  history 
of  Peru. 

That  was  a  red-letter  day  for  gold-mining  in  the  Province  of  Pataz 
when  on  December  28,  1935,  Hugh  I.  Wells  made  his  first  landing 
on  the  rough  gravel  bed  which  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Pias 
in  the  heart  of  the  Marandn  countr>\  Wells  was  not  drawing  a  bow 
at  a  venture.  Previously,  from  the  eyrie  of  a  Curtiss  Condor  plane 
flying  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  he  had  spotted  the  possibilities 
which  the  Pias  gorge  offered  as  a  landing  field.  To  make  certain  he 
had  travelled  for  three  days  on  mule-back  from  Huamachuco  to  the 
canyon  of  the  Marandn  and  climbed  the  steep  upward  slope  which 
leads  to  the  pocket  wherein  lies  the  lake.  Two  days  sufficed  to  clear 
away  the  bigger  boulders  and  uproot  the  undergrowth;  and  then  the 
great  venture  was  attempted  and  achieved  without  mishap. 

Today  sky-trucking  from  Trujillo  to  Pias  has  become  a  common¬ 
place  to  pilots.  More  than  1,300  tons  of  mining  machinery  have 
been  landed  in  the  face  of  the  ever-present  conundrum  of  up-drafts 
and  down-drafts,  tailwinds  and  rain  squalls.  But  however  common¬ 
place  the  daily  flights  with  an  average  load  of  some  three  and  a  half 
tons  may  be  to  the  pilots  of  the  Peruvian  Condor  Company,  to  the 
uninitiated  it  is  in  the  nature  of  what  Peter  Pan  would  call  “a  glorious 
adventure”. 

Weather  conditions  permitting  (but  they  by  no  means  always 
permit),  the  route  from  Trujillo  to  Pias  is  as  fi.xed  as  that  of  the 
Central  Railway  from  Lima  to  Oroya.  In  the  language  of  the  pilots, 
the  passenger  takes  the  Elevated  at  Trujillo,  travels  up  Broadway 
(the  Chicama  valley),  turns  into  42nd  Street  at  Pampas,  and  then 
goes  straight  ahead.  The  description  helps  to  memorize  the  route 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  bewildering  geography  of  the  three 
cordilleras  is  a  book  which  only  the  expert  may  read  accurately. 
Beginners  can  only  hope  to  spell  it  out  letter  by  letter  and  still  remain 
not  much  the  wiser.  It  is  only  after  a  second  or  third  flight  and  a 
jaunt  around  the  adjacent  mining  camps  that  the  full  significance  of 
what  the  Peruvian  (’ondor  Com])any  has  undertaken  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  mind. 


TMK  I’LAZA,  TKUJII.LO,  PKKC. 


Trujillo,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  ISS.*)  and  named  for  bis  birth{)la('e  in  .S|>ain.  was  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant 
cities  in  colonial  Peru  and  is  today  the  chief  center  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  SuKar,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  coffee  and  (train  are  raise<l  in  the  fertile  valleys  round  ab<iut 


For  wlmt  they  may  be  wortli,  here  are  some  of  the  impressions  of 
a  first  flight  to  tliat  wild  rejjion  wherein  enterprisinfj  Peruvian  mining 
companies  have  ousted  the  Humboldtian  “beggar”  from  his  “mountain 
of  gold” 

Six  o’clock  on  a  gray  spring  morning.  The  deep-blue  Curtiss  Con¬ 
dor  sits  nonchalantly  on  the  ground,  with  its  beak  pointing  to  the 
east.  The  body  is  full  to  the  brim  with  a  mixed  load  of  passengers 
and  oddments.  The  passengers,  for  whom  three  wicker  armchairs 
have  been  provided  as  space  permits  among  the  more  important 
cargo,  include  the  wife  of  a  police  sergeant  stationed  at  Parcoy,  four 
little  children  (all  under  the  age  of  six),  and  an  Indian  nursemaid. 
Two  other  passengers  are  privileged  to  sit  in  the  cockpit,  one  on  a 
chair  and  the  other  on  an  upturned  packing  case.  The  eargo  is  as 
promiscuous  as  the  crew.  It  includes  corrugated  iron  sheeting,  iron 
pipes,  cement,  a  sewing  machine,  a  radio  set,  a  rubber  tire,  plumbing, 
and  packets  of  fresh-baked  bread  for  the  cam])  at  Rfdamas. 

The  order  is  given,  the  engines  are  started  iij),  the  big  bird  runs 
rapidly  up  the  field,  turns  around,  tunes  u]),  and  them  hops  lightly 
off,  heading  straight  for  the  sea. 

TOG 


S  K  Y  -  T  R  U  C  K  I  N  G  IN  P  K  R  U 


(*(>iirte«y  <»f  Phii  AiiirrM’nii-(irit<*r  AirwH>n 

OVKK  TIIK  AM>KS  UV  IM.ANK. 

PiisspiiKrr  Iriilllc  on  ri'Kiiliir  scIumIiiU'  ovor  tlu>  Soiitli  Aiiioriniii  iunlilli'ni  lists  Ihvii  a  roiiiiiunipliut'  for 
svvrral  ynirs,  aii<l  tlioaiiviMiliiroiis  "sky-lriickiiiK"  of  iniiiini:  iiiiu'hiiicry  is  Isliuini:  suifi  air  trails  lort'irioiis 
far  olT  tlir  lieali'ti  trai'k. 


Pilot  fl.  R.  Supple  is  at  the  controls.  It  is  his  251st  trip  to  Lake 
Pias  and  what  he  doesn’t  know  of  the  geography  of  the  country  is  not 
worth  knowing.  Scarcely  less  important,  he  has  a  weather  eye  which 
can  read  unerringly  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  lie  ahead,  over 
the  menacing  range  of  the  western  cordillera. 

Climbing  steadily  upwards,  the  plane  wheels  round  over  the  bathing 
resort  of  Buenos  Aires,  soars  hack  to  Trujillo  and  then  heads  straight 
for  Broadway.  Broadway  is  better  known  locally  as  the  Chicama 
valley,  and  the  route  follows  in  its  early  stages  the  line  of  the  Trujillo 
Railway  as  far  as  its  terminus  at  Pampas.  At  that  point  a  turn  is 
made  to  the  right,  and  tlie  plane  commences  its  steady  uphill  road 
along  42nd  Street.  Ijeaving  the  little  town  of  rsqiiil  to  the  right,  the 
western  cordillera  is  crossed  at  its  lowest  jiass  (12,500  feet),  with  the 
Condor  Hying  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  SuHicient  clearance  has 
to  he  allowed  in  order  to  face  the  ever-present  menace  of  up-  and  down- 
drafts.  These,  as  often  as  not,  lift  a  plane  as  much  as  200  feet  up¬ 
wards,  to  drop  it  for  a  similar  distance  with  a  hump.  On  No.  29  of  the 
Condor  comiiany  there  is  a  ])ermanent  souvenir  of  one  of  those  bumps. 
On  one  occasion,  a  gendarme  was  travelling  in  the  cockpit,  rille  between 
his  knees.  A  violent  u])draft  was  experienced  while  going  over  the  top. 
The  barrel  of  the  rifle  Hew  u])wanls,  piercing  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
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cabin;  the  down-draft  broufjht  the  butt  to  tlie  firound  with  a  bunip 
which  made  a  deep  dent  in  the  steel  floor. 

In  cases  when  the  weather  is  thick  over  the  ranjie,  a  wider  upward 
circle  has  to  be  made  before  the  pass  can  be  hurdled.  This  in  the  rainy 
season  is  not  infrequent.  But  in  the  fjorjicous  Indian  summer  which 
has  latterly  been  prevailing;  in  the  sierra,  cloudy  morninfrs  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  permittiii};  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  ranj;es  from  the 
};leaminf;  snow  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Neva<la  on  the  southern  horizon  to 
the  ruj;{;ed  fastnesses  which  lie  ab(»ve  ('ajamarca.  .\fter  passing;  the 
western  cordillera,  the  country  assumes  a  milder  aspect.  The  central 
cordillera  spreads  out  its  tentacles  in  all  directions,  but  the  tops  are 


('ourtMy  of  Yot,  Mexia. 


BUILDINO  A  RAFT  ON  THE  MARANON  RIVER. 

The  Marafion  River,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  slo|)es  of  the  Andes,  is  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 

Amazon. 


green  with  a  sparse  vegetation,  and  within  the  folds  of  the  motintains 
lie  cattle  pastures  and  cultivations  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  plant  life. 
Innumerable  hamlets  are  scattered  through  this  district,  connected 
by  well-<lefined  trails  with  the  more  populous  centres. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  bowl  of  the  central  cordillera  is 
Huamachuco,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  and,  until  sky¬ 
trucking  came  into  operation,  the  depot  for  all  siqiiilies  addressed  to  the 
gohl  regi(»ns  of  the  province  of  I’ataz.  Designed  to  replace  the  fonner 
landing  field  at  this  ])<»int,  a  new  field  is  now  being  laid  out  by  the 
(Jondor  conqiany,  which  will  pennit  the  landing  and  taking  off  of  planes 
carr\’ing  a  maximum  pay  load.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  fair 
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motor  road  to  Cajabamba  about  12  miles  to  the  north  and  thence  to 
Cajamarca.  On  a  clear  day  both  may  be  seen  from  the  air  while 
passing  over  Huamachuco. 

Some  ten  minutes  after  leaving  Huamachuco  behind,  the  town  of 
Succha  is  seen  on  the  left  hand;  but  all  eyes  are  intent  on  the  Maranon, 
which  now  comes  into  sight.  Not  from  the  altitude  of  a  sky-scraping 
place  can  the  depth  of  the  gorge  be  appreciated,  nor  the  mighty  force 
of  the  river  in  its  torrential  course  to  the  Amazon  he  appraised.  The 
river  comes  serpentining  into  view  from  the  south  and  then  continues 
in  a  straighter  line  on  its  long  trail  to  the  north,  the  soft  brown  waters 
standing  out  clear  against  the  green  bush.  The  Maranon  was  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  many  obstacles  which  had  to  be  faced  in  man-hauling 
freight  to  the  gold  mines;  but  it  w  as  eventually  overcome  by  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  cableway  at  La  Vina  which  is  still  used  to  a  fair  e.xtent, 
although  considerably  less  than  in  the  past. 

A  matter  of  seconds  and  the  Maranon  is  lost  to  view.  Ahead  lies 
the  vast  massif  of  Conduringa,  from  which  rises  the  Yuarayaco  river, 
one  of  the  three  main  sources  of  supply  to  Lake  Pias. 

From  a  sightseer’s  point  of  view  the  Trujillo-Pias  air  route  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  spectacular  in  the  world.  But  the  most  spectacidar 
j)oint  in  that  spectacular  route  is  reached  when  Lake  Pias  comes  into 
view,  its  waters  in  the  early  morning  hours  gleaming  a  deep  emerald 
green  against  the  ochres  and  reds  and  paler  greens  of  the  mountains 
which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  No  wonder  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  flight  Mechanic  Peral  e.xclaimed  to  Pilot  ^Vells:  “A'ou’re 
never  going  to  land  here,  are  you?”  To  the  amateur  eye  it  appears 
a  sheer  impossibility.  Even  though  the  plane  has  descended  two  or 
three  thousand  feet,  from  the  ma.ximum  altitude  reached  in  crossing 
flic  main  cordillera,  the  lake  still  looks  like  nothing  but  a  few  inches 
of  sea  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  child’s  pail.  But  the  eyes  of  Andean 
sky  |)ilots  are  other  than  those  of  the  average  man.  They  can  mea¬ 
sure  almost  to  an  inch  the  space  available  for  circling  thnvn  and  down 
towards  the  gravel  bed  which  lies  ahead. 

AVith  a  full  load  of  about  three  and  a  half  tons,  it  is  necessaiw’  first 
to  make  the  complete  circuit  of  the  gorge  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
.Mpamarea  valley  at  the  eastern  end.  With  a  lesser  load  a  more  direct 
<lescent  is  made.  But  in  either  case  the  final  sensation  is  reached  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  seems  to  slant  steaidily  uphill  until  it  stands  jvs 
a  curtain  of  green  aigainst  the  approaching  plane.  Then  it  flattens 
out  agaiti,  and  the  (kuulor  shoots  arrow-like  for  the  beavch  which  lies 
ahead. 

The  lauding  is  made  without  a  hump-  a  final  miracle  to  complete 
the  minicle  of  this  intei'-.\ndean  flight.  Bumplessly  no  less,  the  plane 
runs  up  the  beach,  swings  round  and  comes  to  rest  pandlel  to  the 
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jrroup  of  rustic  huts  which  have  come  into  existence  since  Plas  became 
an  “airport.”  It  is  smoother  froinj;  in  a  plane  over  the  jrravel  of  l*ias 
beach  than  in  a  taxi  over  the  cobbled  streets  of  Trujillo. 

The  hour  is  7.25  A.  M.  The  flijrht  has  lasted  an  hour  and  thirteen 
minutes.  Trucks  from  Ketamas  and  Arvabamba  are  awaitinfi  to 
receive  their  share  of  the  freijrht.  ^Vhile  the  operation  of  uidoadinjr 
is  beiii"  carried  out,  passen<;ers  and  crew  hunsrrily  dev’our,  within  the 
shelter  of  a  reed  hut,  a  breakfast  of  hot  coffee,  bread  fresh-baked  that 
morniii};  in  Trujillo,  butter  from  the  same  source,  and  milk  from 
ChicafTo. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  COSTA  RICA 

The  trade  a{;reeinent  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica,  signed  at  San  Jose  on  November  28,  193(),  went  into 
effect  on  August  2,  1937,  a  month  after  it  was  proclaimed  by  Presidents 
Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  and  I^edn  Cortes.  This  was  the  si.xteenth 
agreement  to  take  effect  under  tlie  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June 
12,  1934,'  and  the  ninth  with  a  Latin  American  country,  the  others 
being  with  Cuba,  Brazil,  Haiti,  C’olomhia,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Ciuatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  The  agreement  provides  for  reciprocal 
tariff  benefits  designed  to  stabilize  and  improve  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and,  in  common  with  other  trade  agreements 
provides  for  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment.  The 
tariff  advantages  granted  by  ('osta  Rica  affect  41  tariff  items,  with 
duty  reductions  on  30  and  assurances  against  increase  on  the  11 
others.  Over  200  individual  agricultural  products,  including  proc¬ 
essed  foodstuffs,  and  manufactures,  including  lumber,  are  affected. 
In  turn  the  I'liited  States  gave  assurance  to  Costa  Rica  that  coffee, 
cocoa  beans,  bananas,  plantains,  cabinet  woods  in  the.  log,  raw  deer¬ 
skins,  turtles,  balsa  wood  in  the  log,  and  raw  reptile  skins  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  free  list  during  the  period  the  agreement  is  in  force 
while  the  rates  specified  in  the  agreement  for  pineapples,  guava  and 
mango  pastes  and  pulps,  prepared  or  preserved  guavas,  and  dried 
bananas  will  not  he  in<*reased  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 
Appro.ximately  99  percent  of  the  United  States  imports  from  Costa 
Rica  were  already  entering  duty  free  before  the  agreement  was  signed. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  safeguard  the  above 
reciprocal  tariff  benefits  against  impairment  through  quota  limitation 
of  ini|)orts,  exchange  control  discrimination  or  differential  internal 
ta.xes,  and  also  establish  important  |>rinciples  affecting  not  only  the 
products  enumerated  hut  ea<'h  country’s  entire  trade  relations  with 
the  other.  Subject  to  the.  provisions  of  certain  articles  permitting 
earlier  termination  under  certain  <'ircumstances,  the  agreement  will 
remain  in  force  for  an  initial  term  t>f  3  yeai's,  and  if  not  then  terminated 
by  advance  notice  of  ti  months,  it  will  remain  in  force  thereafter 
subject  to  termination  on  t»  months’  notice. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  VENEZUELA 

In  his  address  to  the  National  ('ongress  of  Venezuela  on  .Vpril  29, 
the  opening  »lay  of  the  regular  1937  session.  President  Eleazar  Ldpez 
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Contreras  called  for  renewed  efforts  in  the  “development  of  those 
democratic  forces  which  urge  the  nation  resolutely  forward  on  its 
march  toward  more  prosperous  days.”  He  also  urged  the  legislators, 
who  he  said  were  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  needs  of  every 
section  of  the  Republic,  to  take  prompt  action  in  studying  and  solving 
their  most  pressing  problems.  Following  a  brief  introduction,  the 
President  reviewed  in  general  terms  the  accomplishments  of  his 
administration,  leaving  most  of  the  details  regarding  facts  and 
statistics  to  the  individual  reports  of  the  various  members  of  his 
cabinet. 

The  Interior. — Under  the  present  constitutional  regime,  this  ministry 
has  found  fertile  soil  for  its  many  projects  and  activities;  cordial 
relations  have  been  maintained  between  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments;  the  Judiciary,  “entrusted  with  a  mission  of  social  equilibrium 
and  justice,”  has  functioned  with  the  absolute  independence  that  the 
law  prescribes;  and  relations  between  State  and  Church  have  been 
characterized  hy  mutual  understanding  and  respect,  with  strict 
observance  of  the  Ley  de  Pntronato  Eclesidstieo  which  regulates  them. 
The  organization  of  a  national  police  force  has  been  justified  by  the 
results  obtained  so  far  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order;  while, 
in  the  matter  of  prison  reform,  the  ministry  “has  taken  effective 
measures  to  remedy  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  with  a  view  to  an 
adequate  operation  of  services  which  seek  the  moral  rehabilitation 
an<l  the  physical  improvement  of  those  condemned  to  prison.” 

The  National  Labor  Office,  which  was  formerly  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Ministrj’^  of  the  Interior,  has  been  active  in  the  solution 
of  labor  conflicts  and  its  work  was  singled  out  for  Presidential  indorse¬ 
ment  as  an  essential  prop  to  the  platform  of  social  action  advanced  in 
the  Administration’s  general  program.  So  greatly  increased  was 
the  activity  of  this  and  affiliated  agencies  that  they  were  merged  with 
the  Department  of  C'ommunications,  now  renamed  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  Communications.  “All  of  these  measures”,  says  the  President, 
“demonstrate  the  interest  of  the  (lovernment  in  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  labor,  and  its  determination  to  reach,  through  a  just  interpretation 
of  the  rights  ami  duties  of  the  employed,  the  highly  patriotic  goal  of 
increasing  the  public  wealth  and  improving  the  lot  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community.”  To  supplement  this  governmental  acti<»n 
for  a  gradual  betterment  of  living  conditions  in  Venezuela,  President 
l/ipez  Contreras  reports  that  the,  sum  of  024,609  hoHvares  was  spent 
for  social  welfare  purposes  through  the  year  19J0  and  up  to  March 
:H,  1937. 

Relief  work  in  the  different  States  of  the  Republic  received  mueh 
needed  stimulus  fnun  an  increase  in  the  property  ta.x  revenues  allotte<l 
to  the  States,  to  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territories,  from  12 
percent  the  amount  sitt  in  the  original  budget  figures  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  past  fis<-al  year.  This  strengthened 
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the  economic  structure  of  the  States  and  allowed  them  to  augment 
their  public  works  and  to  carry  on  many  useful  activities.  The 
States  likewise  profited  to  the  amount  of  931,216  boHvares  from  tariff 
exemptions  in  connection  vith  certain  projects,  and  6,579  bollvares 
for  exemptions  granted  to  several  welfare  institutions.  These  sums 
were  in  addition  to  the  13,352,942  bollvares  included  for  this  purpose 
in  the  national  budget. 

Foreign  Ajfairs. — The  international  and  economic  policies  carried 
out  by  the  ministry  have  tended,  respectively,  to  offer  an  effective 
contribution  to  good  understanding  and  peace  between  nations,  and 
to  keep  the  old  as  well  as  secure  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
Venezuelan  agriculture  and  industry.  The  newly  created  Office  of 
Inter-American  Relations,  charged  especially  with  the  study  of  con¬ 
tinental  problems,  has  been  very  helpful  in  increasing  Venezuela's 
intellectual  and  commercial  interchange  with  other  countries;  and 
the  part  played  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  evoked  expressions  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  work  has  proceeded  on  the  technical 
survey  preliminary  to  a  final  determination  of  the  frontier  with 
Colombia.  A  number  of  commercial  agreements  have  been  concluded 
recently  in  order  to  “make  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  conform 
to  present  economic  conditions  and  to  the  measures  of  planned 
economy  taken  by  several  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  regulate 
commerce  with  neighboring  countries.” 

Treasury. — There  was  considerable  improvement  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  country  during  the  year.  Imports  amounted  to 
211,590,300  bollvares,*  representing  a  27.5  percent  increase  over 
those  of  the  previous  year,  the  latter  not  including  gold  currency  im- 
jjorted  by  the  national  government.  Exports  were  valued  at 
768,462,869  bollvares,  including  petroleum  and  its  by-products, 
which  accounted  for  a  total  of  684,225,895  bollvares.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  it  is  estimated  that  125,000,000  bollvares  were  returned  to  the 
country  in  the  form  of  taxes,  salaries,  daily  wages  and  other  expenses 
»)f  the  exporting  companies,  producing  a  net  profit  to  the  countiy 
of  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  proceeds  of  the  petroleum  industr\\ 

Government  revenues  also  reveal  the  extent  of  economic  improve¬ 
ment.  They  reached  a  total  of  216,242,325  bollvares  (not  including 
coinage  of  metals),  or  29,866,156  more  than  the  preceding  year.  In 
attending  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  nation,  the  Executive  disbursed 
257,378,170  bollvares,  which  produced  a  deficit  for  the  year  of 
36,585,845  bollvares;  but  this  deficit  never  represented  a  national  debt, 
for  it  was  met  from  the  reserve  bind  which,  on  April  15,  amounted  to 
70,892,313  bollvares.  To  this  reserve  fund  should  be  .added  21 ,734,210 
bollvares  depositee!  with  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  to  the  order  of  the 

*  Aiiiiiml  averuKe  rule  of  the  lH>llvur  (or  IWUI  was  3.V'J  tu  the  ilullar. 
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Ooverninent,  and  2,745,920  dollars  deposited  in  New  York,  proceeds 
from  taxes  on  hydrocarbon  concessions  which  as  yet  have  not  been 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  pending  final  action  on  liquidation 
vouchers. 

The  Administration  has  been  working  intensively  on  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  reforms,  one  of  the  main  features  of  its  general  program. 
Equitable  taxation;  the  adoption  of  reasonable  economic  programs; 
the  strengthening  of  the  bolivar’s  purchasing  power;  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  credit  institutions  to  stimulate  national  progress,  are 
among  the  various  matters  which  now  engage  the  Government’s 
attention,  and  are  expected  to  be  the  subject  of  important  legislation 
once  the  necessary  research  work  and  study  are  completed. 

Promotion. — After  a  word  of  praise  for  the  invaluable  aid  of  the 
Army  in  the  defense  of  democratic  institutions,  the  Chief  Executive 
summarized  the  vast  activities  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion.  A  rational  and  scientific  jirogram  has  been  devised  to 
foster  the  general  industrialization  of  the  country,  “paying  particular 
attention  to  small  industry,  so  sadly  neglected  in  the  past,  while 
proceeding,  with  a  liberal  point  of  view,  to  bring  about  a  reorganization 
of  large  industry.’’  The  principal  aim  of  this  program  is  to  create  a 
national  market  by  preventing  the  e.xportation  of  large  sums  to 
purchase  articles  easily  produced  in  Venezuela.  To  this  end,  the 
President  should  be  given  power  to  exempt  from  duty  all  machinery 
and  tools  used  in  industry,  esjiecially  agriculture  and  mining;  to 
refund  duties  paid  on  raw  materials  used  in  Venezuelan  factories, 
whenever  justified  by  circumstances;  to  grant  credit  facilities  and  give 
assurances  to  private  capital  engaged  in  the  development  of  mining  and 
other  industries,  and  to  lend  direct  and  effective  aid  to  such  firms 
as  desire  to  establish  and  develop  industrial  and  mining  banks.  He 
recommended  that  all  future  petroleum  concessions,  instead  of  granting 
the  right,  impose  ui)on  the  concessionaires  the  obligation  to  set  up 
refineries  within  the  country;  and  that  the  Government  seek  a  greater 
share  in  the  industry’s  profits,  reducing  or  even  eliminating  e.xisting 
taxes,  while  increasing  the  maximum  royalty  paid  to  the  nation. 

Among  the  jirojects  proposed  by  the  Administration  in  its  general 
plan  to  inqirove  the  nation’s  economy,  President  Lopez  Contreras 
mentioned  the  drafting  of  a  geological  map  of  the  country;  a  census 
of  the  principal  mineral  deposits;  the  establishment  of  mining  schools 
and  laboratories;  the  encouragement  of  cooperative  organizations 
among  miners;  the  centralization  of  statistical  services;  and  the  early 
organization  of  a  mining  bank. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  housing  facilities  for  the  working  classes 
is  being  met  with  the  aid  of  funds  transferred  to  the  Labor  Bank. 
So  far,  land  has  been  jnirchased  in  ('aracas,  Maracaibo  and  San 
(Vistobal,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  to  build  modern  homes  for 
the  working  people  of  these  cities. 
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Public  works. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  performed  its  social, 
uiliniiiistrntive  and  technical  duties  uiuler  the  Administration  Plan, 
its  accomplishments  heinj;  reviewed  in  a  special  report  issued  by  that 
executive  department.  Water  supply  systems  have  been  almost 
completed  at  Turmero  and  Cagua,  and  work  is  proceeding  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  those  at  Puerto  (’abello,  Cumana,  Maiquetia,  (Juatire,  Coro, 
La  (luaira,  (liiiria,  C'oldn,  Yaritagua,  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  San  An¬ 
tonio  del  Tacliira.  Sanitary  conditions  have  imin-oved  in  Caracas 
through  construction  and  repair  of  sewei-s;  eight  and  a  half  miles  have 
been  added  to  the  drainage  system  of  Valencia;  and  surveys  are  now 
being  made  for  the  construction-  to  start  next  year-  of  the  sewer 
systems  in  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  Banpiisimeto  and  Ciudad 
liolivar.  Eleven  of  the  IS  wells  which  are  to  ju’ovide  water  for  the 
Maracaibo  water  works  have  been  drilled. 

Welfare  institutions  have  specially  benefited  from  the  active  and 
diligent  work  of  the  Ministry.  Buildings  already  in  use  are  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  the  Ked  C’ross  Building,  anil  the  first  section  of  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  all  in  Caracas.  Important  repairs  and  modifica¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  Vargas  Hospital  and  the  Anti-Cancer  Insti¬ 
tute.  Similar  work  has  also  been  done  in  cities  and  towns  of  the 
interior. 

The  ('entral  Railway  of  Venezuela,  which  had  been  practically 
abandoned,  was  acquired  by  the  Government  without  expense  as 
a  result  of  a  simple  administrative  procedure,  and  it  should  be  in 
good  working  order  within  a  short  time.  Shipping  facilities  will  be 
greatly  increased,  the  President  jiromised,  with  the  modernization  of 
the  port  of  La  Guaira,  a  task  which  the  Government  began  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  recovering,  through  purchase,  the  concession  held  there 
for  many  years  by  a  private  concern.  Furthermore,  the  work  now 
being  ilone  at  Puerto  Cabello  will  enable  this  port,  in  a  few  months, 
to  jilay  the  important  part  which,  by  reason  of  its  geographical 
location  and  its  natural  advantages,  rightfully  belongs  to  it. 

Aviation  has  benefited  from  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
airdromes  in  the  states  of  Falcon,  Tachira,  Zulia,  and  one  near  Puerto 
(’edeno,  a  village  founded  recently  at  the  point  where  the  ^leta  river 
Hows  into  the  Orinoco.  This  is  one  of  several  colonization  centei’s 
being  developed  along  the  Brazilian  and  Colombian  borders  as  a 
means  of  establishing  closer  relations  with  these  neighboring  countries 
as  well  as  of  facilitating  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  natural  resources 
found  in  those  regions. 

A  jiroject  which  the  administration  of  President  I/)pez  Contreras 
is  working  on  diligently  is  the  construction  of  the  model  city  known  as 
Ciudad  Ojeda,  which  is  to  have,  in  addition  to  modern  workingmen’s 
homes,  all  the  public  buildings,  sanitary  services, -and  other  con¬ 
veniences  which  will  make  for  better  living  conditions  among  a  large 
group  of  the  nation’s  workers. 
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Education. — The  Government  felt  obligced  to  proceed  in  educational 
matters  along  two  parallel  lines:  the  creation  of  new  services  and 
organizations,  in  accordance  with  the  most  pressing  cultural  needs  of 
the  country,  and  the  technical  improvement  of  procedure  and 
methods.  In  listing  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  in  education, 
the  President  included  the  following:  the  establishment  of  ti94  new 
schools,  with  a  total  increase  of  1,178  teachers;  the  opening  of  the 
first  scho«>l  lunch  rooms;  the  creation  of  the  National  Pedagogic 
Institute;  the  free  distribution  of  more  than  100,000  textbooks;  the 
founding  of  commercial  schools  in  important  cities  throughout  the 
Kepuhlic;  the  reorganization  of  the  Music  School,  the  School  of 
Sculpture,  and  of  the  National  Library;  the  installation  of  the  Boli¬ 
varian  Museum  in  its  own  quarters  and  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  new  buildings  for  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum  respectively;  the  completion  of  the  new  building  for  the 
University  of  Merida;  preliminary  studies  for  opening  the  University 
of  Zulia,  founded  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Congress;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Culture  and  Fine  Arts  in  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education;  scholarships  for  primary,  secondary,  normal, 
university,  and  fine  arts  students;  reorganization  of  the  primary  ami 
secondary  teaching  staff,  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  experience; 
vacation  courses,  post-graduate  courses,  and  the  Seminary  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Inspectors,  to  begin  the  modernization  of  educational  methods; 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  new  curricula  and  adequate  regulations  of 
existing  laws. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  include  the  establishment  of  new  normal 
schools,  especially  in  the  interior,  and  of  rural  missions,  which  will 
both  keep  teachers  informed  of  educational  trends  and  promote 
economic,  social,  and  sanitary  improvements  in  small  towns;  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  school  lunch  rooms  and  the  establishment 
of  vacation  camps;  and  the  presentation  to  Congress,  after  a  year  in 
which  necessary  changes  have  been  studied  on  paper  and  in  practice, 
of  new  laws  intended  to  supply  Venezuelan  youth  with  true  education, 
instead  of  mere  teaching. 

Public  health  and  social  weljare. — One  of  the  first  measures  taken 
by  the  ministry  was  the  holding  of  competitive  examinations  for 
public  health  officers.  The  ministry  has  also  undertaken  a  health 
education  campaign,  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  is  gaining  increasing  support  among  the  people. 

This  public  health  crusade  is  serving  as  a  guide  for  private  initia¬ 
tive.  Dispensaries  and  other  organizations  for  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  diseases  taking  a  large  toll  of  the  inhabitantshavebeen 
organized.  The  care  of  mothers  and  children  is  a  subject  receiving 
special  attention,  and  praiseworthy  private  undertakings  in  this 
direction  are  being  aided  by  the  government. 
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Agriculture. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  created  a  separate 
cabinet  department  by  law  of  February  25,  1930,  was  established 
to  foster  and  modernize  all  activities  relating  to  agriculture,  cattle 
raising,  and  forestry. 

Courses  are  now  available  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
livestock  breeding  and  veterinary  science,  while  research  and  the 
spreailing  of  information  alauit  agriculture  and  livestock  are  being 
actively  carrie<l  on.  The  free  distribution  of  seeds  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  e.xperiment  stations  for  dilferent  crops,  model  farms,  and  a 
consultation  service  on  problems  relating  to  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising  have  been  very  useful.  Fishing  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Fishing  Credit  Bank,  to  give  financial  aid  to  small 
enterprises  in  that  held. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  ministry  until  April  29,  1937,  the 
(lovernment  spent  21,477,457  bolivares  in  bounties  on  fruits  and  other 
national  products  exported.  Through  the  Agricultural  and  Livestock 
Bank  farmers  have  been  advanced  a  total  of  5,()0(),()00  bolivares  for 
their  agricultural  needs,  and  a  like,  sum  was  appropriated  for  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  bank.  The  bank  has  also  been  authorized 
to  lend  money  on  coffee,  cotton,  and  other  crops. 

In  following  its  policy  of  aiding  private,  enterprise,  the  Government 
has  offered  technical  and  financial  aid  to  associations  of  cattlemen  and 
of  growers  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  sugarcane.  To  stimulate  coffee 
protluction  in  Venezuela  and  increase  foreign  markets  for  that  com¬ 
modity,  the.  National  C\)ffee  Institute  was  created. 

Labor  and  Commuuicatious. — Presiilent  Lopez  Contreras  reminded 
members  of  Congress  that  the  National  Labor  Office  had  recently  been 
united  with  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  the  new  organization 
being  known  as  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Communications.  The 
change  will  make  it  possible  to  introduce  noteworthy  improvements  in 
this  branch  of  public  administration,  and  the  recently  created  Labor 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry  has  many  changes  under  advisement. 

All  branches  of  communication  have  been  stimulated  during  the  past 
year;  this  has  been  especially  true  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation.  The 
(Jovernment  has  purchased  five  modern  planes,  modified  and  extendetl 
routes  (the  service  to  Porlamar,  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  was  opened 
only  the  day  before  the.  President  ilelivered  his  message),  and  estab¬ 
lished  an  international  route  between  Maracaibo,  Aruba,  Curasao, 
and  La  (Juaira.  The  badly  needed  parcels  post  service  has  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  The  telegraph  lines  have  been  greatly 
increased  and  the  service  improved.  Private  radio  research  has  been 
encouraged  by  permitting  the  installation  of  experiment  stations. 
The  Government  owns  four  radio  telephone  stations  and  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  |)ul)lic  services  from  (^ira<‘as  to  Maracaibo  and 
to  Porlamar,  and  of  a  national  broailcasting  network,  preferably  for 
educational  purposes. 
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In  closing:,  the  President  spoke  of  visits  he  had  made  tluring;  the  past 
year  to  dilferent  parts  of  the  Republic  in  which  he  became  acquainted 
from  personal  observation  with  actual  conditions  and  the  problems 
most  urjiently  in  need  of  solution. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE 

Addressing  the  CMiilean  Congress  elected  last  March,  President 
Arturo  Alessandri  delivered  last  Maj"  21  a  lengthy  and  detailed  report 
of  the  activities  of  his  administration  during  the  last  four  years.  Along 
with  the  restoration  of  democratic  government  the.  financial  aiul  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  of  the  country  has  been  the  main  objective  of  the 
Alessandri  administration.  Recalling  the  conditions  of  the  country 
four  years  ago,  the  President  saiil  that  when  he  took  ofiice  there  were 
budget  liabilities  totalling  1 ,060,000, ()()()  pesos,  while  the  estimated 
revenue  amounted  to  oidy  o40,000,000  pesos.  There  were  a  deficit  of 
422,0t)0,000  i)esos  carried  over  from  previous  administrations,  a  float¬ 
ing  debt  of  35(),000,000  pesos,  and  short  term  obligations  contracted 
in  1931  for  the  construction  of  the  |)orts  of  Iquique  and  Antofagasta, 
which  amounted  to  l,t)9t),000  pesos  gold.  Not  only  the  national 
finances  but  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  countr3'  presented  a  bleak 
(Mitlook.  The  manufacturing  industry’  lagged  heavily,  the  nitrate 
plants  had  closed,  mining  production  had  all  but  ceased,  agricul¬ 
ture  was  undergoing  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history'  of  (.'hile,  ships 
remained  laid  up  in  ports  for  want  of  freight,  trade  languished  for  lack 
of  buyers,  the  coal  mines  had  re<luced  their  output  to  a  minimum  and 
an  army  of  unemi)loyed  showed  their  misery  and  hunger  everywhere. 

Today  the  picture  is  brighter.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
budget  has  not  onlj^  been  balanced  but  has  registered  a  surplus,  and 
the  President  is  determined  that  this  year’s  budget  and  the  one  for 
1938,  the  last  of  his  administration,  shall  also  close  without  a  deficit. 
The  442  million  peso  deficit  and  the  36o  million  peso  floating  debt  have 
been  wiped  out.  Suitable  terms  were  arranged  for  the  pa^vment  of  the 
short  term  gold  debt  and  amortization  is  being  nuide  punctually. 

The  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  4.')()  million  dollars  on  December  31, 
1934,  is  being  serviced  with  tbe  State  revenues  from  nitrate  and  copper, 
in  accordance  with  law  no.  .’i.’iSO  of  Febrimry  1,  1935.  The  bank  in 
charge  of  amortization  received  $4,128,251  in  1935  and  $4,919,574  in 
1936  for  servi*-e  of  the  debt.  In  accordance  with  the  law  half  of  these 
amounts  were  allotted  to  the  jja^’inent  of  interest  each  j'ear  ami  half 
to  the  amortization  of  the  debt  through  pundiase  of  bonds  in  the 
o])en  market.  B<»nds  of  a  tiominal  value  of  about  .$31 ,000, ()()()  were 
purchased  during  the  two  years,  the  debt  being  reduced  to  $406,000,000 
<*n  Decend)er  31,  1936.  The  sum  devoted  to  interest  |)ayments  last 
year  permitted  a  rate  of  0.475  percent  per  annum  and  for  this  year 
one  of  0.605  percent.  British  holders  of  Chilean  bonds  accepted  this 
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plan  of  service  in  its  entirety  but  it  has  met  with  resistance  on  the 
part  of  other  bondholders,  the  Preshlent  stated.  The  amount  of  the 
bonds  whose  owners  have  accepted  the  plan  is  about  one  third  of  the 
total  outstanding.  “1  should  make  it  clear,”  President  Alessandri 
said,  “that  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  resumption  of  service  on 
the  foreign  debt  will  under  no  circumstances  be  modified,  since  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  altering  the  conditions  agreed  to  with  the 
bondholders  who  have  accepted  this  law.” 

Not  only  have  national  finances  been  set  in  order  but  taxes  have 
been  reduced  by  100,000,000  pesos. 

Economic  recovery  has  surpassed  the  peak  yeai’s  of  1927-29.  The 
industrial  production  index  is  about  40  percent  above  the  average  for 
those  years,  increases  in  protluction  being  especially  noticeable  in 
footwear,  cotton  textiles,  electric  power,  cement,  and  paper.*  Although 
the  amount  devoted  to  building  in  1930  was  smaller  than  that  spent  in 
1935,  since  in  the  latter  year  the  law  exempting  new  property  from 
taxes  if  built  within  three  years  after  its  promulgation  was  still  in 
effect,  nevertheless  it  equalled  the  1929  figure.  Mining  has  flourished 
in  all  its  branches,  bar  copper  production  having  reached  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1937  the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  experiencing  a  boom;  grain,  vegetables,  and  other  crops  have 
been  noticeably  larger  in  comparison  to  those  in  years  prior  to  1933, 
thus  permitting  exportation  on  a  large  scale,  although  this  has  been 
restricted  in  some  cases  to  insure  the  satisfaction  of  ilomestic  needs. 
Since  agricultural  exports  last  year  accounted  for  about  20  percent  of 
the.  total  export  trade,  agriculture  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed  by  the  country 
for  the  payment  of  its  purchases  abroad,  which  today  for  the  most  part 
is  met  from  the  proceeds  of  mineral  exports. 

Improved  economic  conditions  have  reacteil  favorably  upon  trans¬ 
portation.  Thus,  (coastwise  shipping  in  1930  was  20  percent  higher 
than  in  1929.  Railway  freight  figures  for  last  year  were  only  slightly 
below  the  record  figures  of  1929,  while  the  actual  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  even  greater.  The  maritime  movement  in  the  ports  of 
the  country  has  also  continued  to  improve  and  if  it  does  not  yet 
surpass  the  figures  for  1929  and  1930  it  is  because  general  conditions 
in  foreign  trade  are  not  as  favorable  as  in  those  years,  especially  in  the 
case  of  nitrate  exports. 

Foreign  traile,  however,  has  shown  a  continuous  improvement  since 
1933.  Imports  have  increased  steadily  from  1S2  million  gold  pesos 
in  that  year  to  242  millions  in  1934,  304  millions  in  1935,  ami  347 
millions  in  1930.  Although  the  volume  of  foreign  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  is  still  far  from  the  high  levels  reached  tluring  the  years  of 
economic  expansion  the  figures  are  significant  if  it  is  remembered  that 

■  See  “Chile  und  it.s  i’ruKres.s  iu  Mauufavturiiiic”,  Hullkti.n  uf  the  I'an  Anieru-au  I'uiuu,  June  IU37. 
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the  country  at  the  present  time  has  to  pay  cash  for  its  purchases 
abroad  and  now  produces  many  goods  formerly  imported. 

“Sheltered  by  an  adequate  protective  tariff,”  the  President  said, 
“the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  industry  is  becoming  more  marked 
every  year.  A  total  of  18  million  pesos’  worth  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  was  exported  from  Chile  in  1936,  an  increase  of  a  million  pesos 
over  the  previous  year.”  The  protective  policy  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  tends  mainly  “toward  the  application  of  low  duties  on  raw 
materials  and  machinery,  save  in  cases  where  the  raw  material  can 
stand  a  hea\y  duty  for  revenue  only.”  The  bonded  warehouse 
system  is  also  said  to  have  permitted  the  establishment  of  numerous 
industries  which  otherwise  could  not  compete  successfully  in  foreign 
markets.  “The  protection  of  national  industry  by  means  of  a  simple 
increase  in  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  products  of  a  similar  nature, 
is  on  the  other  hand  a  measure  which  has  been  carefully  applied  on 
account  of  its  effects  on  consumption  and  on  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries.” 

Exports  during  1936  amounted  to 562 million  gold  pesos, or  89  million 
more  than  in  1935.  The  improvement  in  foreign  trade  increased 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  exports  and  imports  totalling  285 
million  gold  pesos  and  85  million  gold  pesos,  respectively,  as  compared 
with  168  millions  and  79  millions  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Agricultural  exports  amounted  to  24  million  gold  pesos,  this 
being  the  highest  figure  for  the  past  five  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  certain  prime  neces¬ 
sities,  such  as  wheat,  on  account  of  a  crop  shortage. 

The  activities  of  the  nitrate  industry  continued  to  show  a  normal 
development,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  under  the  law  which  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  industry  in  1934.^  The  Nitrate  Sales  Corporation  has  been 
able  to  meet  competition  with  low  prices  in  spite  of  the  natural  rise 
in  production  costs  due  to  wage  increases  and  higher  prices  for  goods 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrate,  such  as  fuel,  spare  parts,  and 
machinery.  Old  nitrate  plants  which  had  been  practically  abandoned 
for  the  last  17  years  have  been  brought  into  production  again,  plants 
of  the  Shanks  tyjM*  now  producing  nitrate  of  a  higher  (juality  than  in 
former  years.  The  <tartel  signed  with  European  synthetic  producers 
in  1935  has  functioned  without  difriculties.  In  spite  of  trade  barriers, 
sales  of  nitrate  have  shown  a  progressive  increase  as  compared  with 
the  nitrate  year  1933-34;  they  were  24.7  percent  higher  in  1934-35, 
31.7  percent  in  1935-36  and  an  estimated  40  percent  in  1936  37. 
Production  has  increased  accordingly  and  is  today  more  than  750,()()() 
tons  per  annum  above  the  1933-34  figure.  There  are  now  57,500 
|)ersons  making  a  living  out  of  the  nitrate  industry  in  the  northern 
provincies  and  the  very  marked  labor  shortage  there  is  compelling  the 

>  See  “('bile  Revamps  the  Nitrate  Industry”,  iiuLLKTiN,  May  iy:i4. 
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transfer  of  men  from  other  extractive  industries.  Several  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions  among  nitrate  workers  are  in 
the  course  of  execution,  representing  an  investment  of  more  than  15 
million  pesos.  The  average  wage  paid  by  the  industry  in  1935  for 
an  8-hour  day  was  16.30  pesos,  while  living  costs  stood  at  5.42  pesos. 
In  1936  the  average  wage  was  17.58  pesos  and  the  cost  of  living  6.10 
pesos.  The  total  wages  paid  by  the  industry  last  year  were  120,910,- 
000  pesos.  Chilean  products,  especially  coal,  purchased  by  the 
industry  continued  to  increase.  The  profits  of  the  Nitrate  and  Iodine 
Sales  Corporation  were  2,153,756  sterling  pounds  in  1934-35  and 
2,123,738  in  1934-35.  Despite  strong  competition,  iodine  sales 
increased  59  percent  as  compared  with  those  for  1934-35. 

The  volume  of  banking  operations,  the  formation  of  new  enter- 
jirises,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  written  are  also  signs  of  economic 
prosperity  in  Chile.  On  December  31,  1932  deposits  in  C’hilean  banks 
totaled  1,627  million  pesos,  rising  to  2,523  million  pesos  on  March 
31,  1936  and  on  March  31,  1937  they  stood  at  2,750  million  pesos. 
On  the  other  hand,  bankers’  advances  on  the  three  dates  above 
mentioned  amounted  to  1,351,  2,183,  and  2,331  million  pesos,  respec¬ 
tively.  As  in  previous  years,  there  has  been  continued  interest  in  the 
creation  of  new  enterprises;  23  new  corporations  were  formed  last 
year  with  a  total  capital  of  91  million  pesos,  while  new  limited  liability 
companies  totalled  520  with  a  capital  of  144  million  pesos.  Adding  to 
these  figures  the  increases  in  the  capital  of  existing  corporations  and 
companies,  the  total  capital  issues  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly 
400  million  pesos.  The  capital  and  reserves  of  insurance  companies 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  1935,  as  well  as  the  insurance  written 
on  life,  goods  and  jiroperty. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  wages,  1.  262  million 
pesos  having  been  paid  in  1936,  or  more  than  double  the  wages  paid  in 
1932  and  nearly  50  percent  above  the  average  for  the  years  1927-29. 
rnemployment  has  disappeared  entirely  and  the  few  persons  who 
appear  at  the  unemployment  offices  looking  for  work  do  not  exceed 
the  nonnal  figures  during  any  period  of  jirosperity. 

“.Ml  these,”  the  President  said,  “are  undeniable  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  which,  as  I  have 
said,  surpasses  that  of  1929.  Prosperity  in  1929  was  due  in  part  to 
the  large  sums  of  money  which  the  country  received  in  the  form  of 
foreign  loans  for  public  works,  many  of  which  remained  unfinished  or 
had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  present  administration,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ports  of  Iquhpie  and  .\ntofagasta.  That  prosperity  was  also  caused 
hy  an  overproduction  of  nitrate,  which  could  not  be  sold  and  has  had 
to  be  li(|uidated  gradually  by  the  present  Sales  Corporation.  The 
present  prosperity,  on  the  (*thcr  hand,  is  based  on  sound  economic 
conditions,  which  allow  us  to  jiay,  in  part,  for  lack  of  foresight  in 
former  years.” 
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The  improvement  in  economic  conditions,  however,  has  brought 
about  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  those 
in  the  low-income  brackets.  The  government  therefore  is  making 
every  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  To  this  end  laws  raising  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  ci\-il  servants  and  the  employees  of  private  enterprises  have 
already  been  ap|)roved  and  administration  hills  seeking  to  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  all  workmen,  principally  agricultural  labor¬ 
ers,  have  been  submitted  to  Congress.  Likewise  the  Government  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  task  of  stimulating  national  agriculture  to 
increase  the  supply  of  prime  necessities.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
export  of  those  commodities  grown  in  insufficient  (luantities  to  supply 
domestic  needs  has  been  forbidden  and  hoarding  and  speculation  are 
being  ruthlessly  prosecuted. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  another  aspect 
of  the  problem.  “It  is  not  sufficient”,  he  said,  “that  the  industrial, 
mining,  or  agricultural  worker  should  earn  high  wages.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  that  the  worker  should  use  this  greater  wage  to 
benefit  himself  and  his  family.  .  .  .  I'nfortunately,  experience  and 
pertinent  data  gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  reveal  that 
the  Chilean  worker,  instead  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  food 
and  clothing  in  proportion  to  his  increased  earnings,  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  his  consumption  of  alcohol.”  The  suppression  of  alcoholism 
presents  a  difficult  problem  since  the  Chilean  wine-growing  industry, 
promoted  by  previous  a<lministrations,  represents  the  investment  of 
millions  of  pesos  and  thousands  gain  their  livelihood  from  it.  The 
(rovernment  feels  that  it  would  be  neither  “just  or  convenient  to 
destroy  wealth  created  uiuler  the  protection  of  national  laws”  hut 
that  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  eipiitable  solution  that 
will  |)rotect  the  interests  of  the  industry  as  far  as  possible  and  at  tbe 
same  time  safeguard  tbe  healtb  an<l  life  of  the  people.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  will  |)resent  a  bill  to  ('ongress  which  will  seek  to  jiroinote 
“the  e.\|)ort  «)f  wine,  prohibit  the  |>lanting  of  new  vineyards,  and  if 
|)ossible,  destroy  many  of  the  present  ones  upon  payment  «)f  an 
indemnity.”  In  the  meantime  it  asks  the  passage  of  a  law  closing 
bars  on  Saturdays  and  Sumlays. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COSTA  RICAN 
CONSTITUTION 

A  <Iecree  imssed  by  ('ongress  and  signed  by  I*resi<lent  Cortes  on 
.June  1,  19:i7,  altered  |)rovisi(»ns  of  the  (’osta  Kiean  (Vmstitution 
defining  the  powers  of  (’ongress.  Subseetion  ir»  of  article  711  em¬ 
powered  (’<»ngress  to  dispose  of  national  property  or  apply  it  to 
public  use.  The  amendment  makes  exee|ition  of  p(»wer  derived 
from  publicly  owned  waU'r,  deposits  of  (toal,  petroleum  and  other 
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combustibles,  and  radio  services.  (N)ncessions  to  e.xploit  any  or  all 
of  these  three  may  be  <rranted  only  for  a  limited  period  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  special  rejrulatory  laws.  The  same  decree  added  to  article 
of  the  C’onstitiition,  defining:  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  nation  has  complete  and  e.xclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  air  above  land  and  water  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  time  of 
peace,  freedom  of  transit  for  civil  aviation  may  he  jjranted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  international  conventions  or  special  laws.  Only  national 
and  municipal  authorities,  ('osta  Rican  citizens,  and  companies  or- 
pmized  in  conformity  with  national  laws  may  register  aircraft. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE 
PRODUCING  STATES 


ruder  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Arthur  de  Souza  (’osta,  Brazilian 
Minister  of  Finance,  representatives  of  the  States  of  Siio  Panic*,  Minas 
(leraes,  Espirito  Santc*,  Rio  de  .Taneirc*,  Parana,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
and  (loyaz  met  at  the  city  <*f  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  April  JO  to  May  14 
to  discuss  problems  of  interest  to  the  Brazilian  coffee  industry.  At- 
tendiiifr  the  meetiuf;  were  also  Dr.  Fernando  (’osta,  |)resident,  and  Drs. 
Jayme  Fernandes  (luedes  and  Jose  Soares  de  Mattos,  directoi’s  of  the 
National  (’offee  Department.  A  24-|)oint  projrram  was  adopted  which, 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  (’ommerce  reports,  included  the 
f(*llowin<;  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  National  (’olfc'c  Department  continue  its  efforts  tc* 
improve  Brazilian  coffee  and  to  insure  price  maintenance  and  statis¬ 
tical  ecpiilihrium. 

2.  That  presenf  faxes  (*n  cc»ffec  he  continued,  the  tax  of  lo  milreis 
|)er  ha<;,  to  cover  the  ohlipitions  of  the  National  (’offc'e  Deparfment  to 
the  Bank  (»f  Brazil ;  the  tax  of  1  **  milreis, correspondin*;  to  the  State  con- 
trihutions  for  the  support  of  the  Natictnal  (’offc'e  Dejiartment:  and 
the  r>  shilling  (to  milrc'is)  lax,  l<»  cover  the  service  of  external  coffee 
loans.  Any  collc'efi(*ns  from  this  last  tax  not  nc'cessary  to  cover  the 
loan  services  sheudd  revert  tc*  the  States  in  prc*pc*rtic*n  tc*  their  partici- 
patic*n  in  c‘c*ffc‘c'  ex|>c*rts,  c*.xc-ept  that  the  excess  frc*m  expc*rts  frc*m  Sac* 
Panic*  shc*idcl  he  set  aside  fc*r  extrac»rclinary  amc*rtizatic*n. 

J.  That  a  sac’rifice  c|uc*ta  c*f  JO  perc-ent  he  impc*secl  c*n  the  tt*J7-JS 
c-rc*p,  c'stimated  at  2(*,000,()()0  f*a»rs,  this  c‘c*tfc‘e  tc*  he  accpiiivd  at  .'* 
milreis  per  hajr.  'I’he  Natic*nal  (’c*lfee  Department  shc*ulcl  accpiire  40 
perc-ent  c*f  the  10J7  JS  c*rc*p  at  a  pric’c,  in  the  interic*r,  c*f  O'*  milivis  per 
ha<;  as  a  “retained”  ciuc*ta,  and  such  part  c*f  this  as  may  he  nt'c'cssary 
will  he*  relc*asc‘cl  fc*r  export  as  c-ircMimstances  c*r  market  ec*ncli(ic*ns  war¬ 
rant.  'I’he  remaining  JO  perc-ent  c*f  the  c‘rc*p  shc*ulcl  he  aecpiirc'd  by 
tradeux  fc*r  expc*rl,  suhjc*c-t  tc*  suc'h  rc‘j;cdatic*ns  as  tc*  deliverii's  as  may 
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be  imposed  by  the  National  Coffee  Department.  Funds  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  are  to  be  derived  from  the  taxes  described  above  and 
from  a  loan.  For  this  purpose  the  flovernment  would  be  asked  to 
issue  500,000  contos  of  currency,  this  currency  to  be  redeemed  as 
rapidly  as  1.5-year,  6  percent  bonds  can  be  substituted. 

4.  That  coffee  shipments  to  ports  be  re^julated  so  as  to  maintain 
stocks  within  specified  quantities,  and  to  allow  movements  to  ports  in 
the  proportion  of  35  percent  of  old  coffees  to  65  percent  from  the  1937- 
38  crop. 

5.  That  elimination  of  coffee  be  continued  and  new  planting  pro¬ 
hibited  e.xcept  under  certain  definite  conditions. 

CHILEAN  HOUSING  BANK 

A  Housing  Bank  has  been  created  in  (^bile,  by  law  No.  5950.  It 
succeeds  the  Central  Housing  Board  and,  in  general,  the  property 
administered  by  that  board  is  now  administered  by  the  bank.  Its 
capital  will  be  composed  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  25,000,000 
pesos  from  the  (lovernment,  an  annual  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos  from 
the  Compulsory  Insurance  Fund  to  a  total  of  510,000,000  pesos,  and 
the  proceeds  of  an  internal  loan  authorized  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000 
pesos.  The  President  of  C'hile  may  also  authorize  annually  an 
additional  loan  of  10,000,000  pesos.  The  hank  will  he  administered 
by  the  Superior  Housing  Council,  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
hank,  appointed  by  the  President  of  Chile,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Compulsory  Insurance  Fund,  the  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bank, 
the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  a  representative  of  the  Architects’ 
Association  of  ('hile,  the  president  of  the  National  Savings  Bank,  the 
mayor  of  Santiago,  a  representative  of  a  legally  organized  association 
of  white  collar  workers,  a  representative  of  a  legally  organized  asso¬ 
ciation  of  manual  workers,  and  ai  rejiresentative  of  the  National 
.Vgricidtural  Association. 

The  law  requires  the  organization  of  departmental  and  municipal 
housing  councils.  Of  the  available  funds  of  the  hank,  15  jiercent  shall 
he  spent  directly  or  indirectly  by  for  the  construct  ion  of  houses  to  replace 
tenements  or  simihir  dwellings,  5  jiercent  to  promote  family  gardens 
and  domestic  industry,  and  25  jierccnt  ais  loans  to  agriculturists  for 
erecting  proper  housing  for  their  tenants.  Ijoans  may  also  he  made  to 
municipalities,  up  to  .50  percent  of  the  cost  of  collective,  dwellings  for 
persons  earning  less  than  260  jiesos  a  month.  Municipalities  are  also 
authorized  to  contract  loans  for  this  purpose,  in  amounts  hearing  a 
fixed  relation  to  their  budgets.  Interest  on  loans  will  he  charged  at 
the  rate  of  2J2  percent,  with  one  percent  annual  amortization. 

Ijoans  may  also  hejmade  to  individuals  for  erecting  houses  on  their 
own  land,  provided  that  they  pay  down  at  least  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  land  and  the  building;  to  existing  companies  willing  to  construct 
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low  cost  houses  without  profit  for  rent  or  sale  to  large  families;  to  in¬ 
dustrial  enter|)rises  for  housing  their  personnel;  to  legally  organized 
labor  unions;  and  to  proprietors  of  condemned  dwellings  for  their 
repair  or  reconstruction. 

The  law  prescribes  that  houses  or  apartments  constructed  under  its 
lirovisions  must  fulfil  the  requirements  to  be  laid  down  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  law  and  that  no  house  or  apartment  erected  in  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  shall  exceed  in  cost  30,000  pesos,  including  land. 
(The  present  exchange  value  of  the  peso  is  about  $.05.)  The  cost 
in  other  cities  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President. 

The  Government  will  guarantee  a  minimum  interest  of  6  ])ercent 
for  a  maximum  term  of  20  years  to  capitalists  investing  not  less  than 
300,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  low  cost  housing. 

The  houses  constructed  under  the  terms  of  this  law  will  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  for  a  specified  length  of  time.  This  exemption  does 
not  apply  to  the  land.  Proprietors  of  farms  valued  at  more  than  20,000 
pesos  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  construct  proper  housing  for  their 
tenants.  Industrialists  whose  factories  are  located  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  (juarter  outside  of  city  limits  are  similarly  obliged  to  erect  dwel¬ 
lings  for  their  workers. 

Law  no.  6049  of  Fehruar\'  27,  1937  suspends  for  2  years  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  housing  law  which  limits  the  distribution  of  funds. 

Infonnacion  Ecouomica  de  Chile,  published  by  the  Ministry’  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  Commerce,  remarks  that  amendments  to  the 
law  providing  for  expropriation  of  land  or  buildings  deemed  necessary 
to  carry’  out  housing  projects  and  other  changes  or  additions  that 
would  strengthen  the  original  act  are  under  consideration  by  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Board. 


ARGENTINE  INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS 

The  preliminary  figures  for  the  industrial  census  taken  in  October 
1935,  which  were  recently  made  public,  are  in  part  as  follows: 
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2.  140 
l.07» 
4. 022 

2II..U4 
117,150 
20,  220 
10,  335 
4.5.  M3 

S8.5, 2:u 
013,021 
120.  oat; 

1  .50.  Ml 

‘  247. 474 

343,  701, 325 
173. 0.53, 344 
2:<.0t<0.IU2 
14,  200,  2.52 
0.5, 001,  147 

027.0-22.070 
07-2,  40.5.  y:t4 
00.03<>.007 
2.V  ,504,000 
103.  ;t0 1,020 

1.  .501. 022. -240 
1, 003.  .551.  400 

1  114.000.020 

40.0M,002 
307, 5-27, 703 

I  Exclusive  of  I4,.M3  eniiiloyecl  in  ailiniiiistrntive  ollices  unit  of  proprietors  or  presidents  of  roinimnies. 
>  Exclusive  of  einpluye<i  in  iKlniinistrat  ive  ollices  and  of  proprietors  or  presidents  of  coniitanies. 


Nl*;{I  :I7— Hull. «- 
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The  table  below,  a  comparison  between  the  1935  and  the  1914 
census,  does  not  give  a  wholly  accurate  picture,  for  the  figures  are  not 
strictly  comparable. 


19.35 

l 

1014 

Inctease  or 
decrease 

.  40, 367  1 

48,779 
410.201 
678, 7.37 

1. 086.  779. 60(i 
1,861,789.710 

-8,412 
+  124,5:15 
+  1,878,619 
+873,666.148 
+  1,  .380. 618.  .386 

Personnel . 

Motor  force  in.stalled  (HP) . 

.  .334. 7116 

.  2,557,376  1 

..  ..  1.960.44x*».754  1 

3.  442  40K  2UK 

Several  explanations  are  given  for  the  fact  that  the  above  figures 
are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  1914  photography,  hairdressing, 
weaving  at  home,  etc.,  were  reported  as  industries,  while  in  1935 
they  were  not.  The  reason  that  the  number  of  workers  shows  very 
little  increase  is  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  1914  census 
proprietors  and  managers  were  included  and  in  1935  they  were  not 
and  because  the  date  of  the  1914  census,  June  1,  falls  in  a  period  of 
great  activity  in  certain  industries  such  as  sugar,  while  the  date  of 
the  1935  census,  October  31,  falls  in  a  period  of  low  activity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  leading 
Argentine  industries: 


Imluslry 


Valiif  of  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Foodstuffs.  Iwveraires  and  tohaeco . 

Textiles  and  manufactures . 

Machinery  and  veliicles . 

Metals  and  manufactures,  exclusive  of  machinery . 

Klectric  itower  plants . 

I’rintinp . . . . . 

('hemital  and  i>harmareutical  fireparations,  oils  and  paints. 

Petroleum,  coal  and  their  derivatives . 

Construction . . 

Forestry  iirrxlucts  and  manufiu’tures .  . .  . 

Miscellaneous . 

Hides  and  manufactures .  . 

Ouarries  and  mines . . . . 

Stone,  earths.  gla.s.s  and  ceramics . 

Pafwr.  cardtaiard  and  manufactures . . 

Kutd)er  and  manufactures . . 


Peso* 

1,267.  Its.  l.^■^ 
■m  2:57, 7-27 
228.  s(B.  anr 
IM.0«().7.V> 
l»2,ftM.92.t 
I40.4.W.  rjit 
136. 667. 722 
13.3, 116. 72tt 
122.662,264 
102.167,362 
98.  aw,  166 
92,  4.39, 066 
78, 769, 27.3 
.39,324.»<4 
.33. 620.  :i68 
24.667,  1.36 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  MEXICAN  RAILWAYS 


Article  7  of  the  Mexican  expropriation  law  was  invoked  by 
President  Lazaro  C’ardenas  when,  on  June  23,  1937,  he  signed  an 
acnerdo  exprojiriating  the  property  of  the  Ferrocarrllex  Nacionaies  de 
Mexico,  S.  A.,  which  had  been  operating  as  a  private  concern,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  its  stock  was  held  by  tbe  CJov- 
ernment.  It  was  contended  that  the  company,  “organized  as  a 
concern  of  the  capitalistic  type,  that  is  to  say,  mainly  for  profit,  had 
been  operating  for  a  long  time  in  a  manner  wliich  .  .  .  retarded  the 
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technical  profjress  of  the  lines  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation’s  economy 
and  of  each  and  every  one  of  those  who  depend  upon  its  service”, 
that  the  very  status  of  the  company  as  a  ])rivate  concern  had  pre¬ 
cluded  direct  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring; 
about  a  chang;e  of  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  larg;e; 
that  not  only  must  the  service  of  the  railways  be  improved  through 
management  reorganization  but  steps  must  be  taken  to  extend  the 
railway  system  of  the  Republic  by  building  lines  now  urgently  needed, 
a  task  which  the  company  had  not  been  able  to  perform.  It  was 
stated,  further,  that  the  step  should  not  cause  any  loss  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  creditors,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  will  pay  them  the 
amounts  due,  up  to  the  actual  value  of  the  property  transferred  to 
the  State. 

The  railway  system  expropriated  from  the  FerrocarrileK  Xacionalei^ 
(le  Mexico,  S.  A.,  and  such  lines  as  are  controlled  by  semi-official  con¬ 
cerns,  whether  in  operation  now  or  in  the  process  of  construction,  were 
])laced  under  the  management  of  a  special  administrative  division 
directly  responsible  to  the  Federal  Executive  by  a  decree  signed  two 
days  later.  It  is  an  autonomous  bureau  and  has  power  to  undertake 
a  general  reorganization  of  the  system  with  a  view  to  restoring  the 
railroads  to  a  sound  and  paying  basis. 

LAND  TENURE  LAW  IN  COLOMBIA 

On  April  (>,  1937,  Law  Xo.200  of  December  30,  1936,  dealing  with 
land  tenure,  went  into  effect.  Under  the  new  law,  all  rural  land  owned 
by  private  individuals  is  ])resumed  to  be  private  property  and  not  pub¬ 
lic  land.  Ownership,  however,  is  defined  as  consisting  of  “economic 
exploitation”  of  the  land  through  positive  acts  of  ownership,  such  as 
|)lanting,  sowing,  grazing,  or  other  acts  of  similar  economic  significance. 
All  rural  property  not  owned  in  this  sense  is  supposed  to  be  public  land, 
and  as  such,  the  property  of  the  nation,  except  when  an  original  and 
still  valid  grant  by  the  state  can  be  shown,  or  registered  titles  grantetl 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  law  he  presented.  All  rural  laiuls  automatically 
revert  to  the  state  iiidess  ownership,  as  defined  by  the  term  “economic, 
exploitation,”  has  been  exercised  continuously  for  ten  yeai’s.  The  cut¬ 
ting  of  forests  that  conserve  or  protect  the  flow  of  water  is  prohibited. 
The  Government  is  authorized  to  designate  zones  in  which  forests, 
whether  on  private  or  public  property,  shall  he  preserveil,  in  order  to 
conserve  or  increase  the  flow  of  water.  It  is  also  empowered  to  regu¬ 
late  the  industrial  utilization  of  forest  products  in  general  and  to  «lesig- 
nate  forest  preserves.  All  territory  where  mining  activities,  including 
oil  production,  prevent  “economic  exploitation”  of  the  land  is  e.xempt 
from  the  a|)|)lication  of  this  law,  but  the  government  shall  determine 
and  (lefinitely  describe  each  area  included  in  this  provision.  The 
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establishment  of  land  courts  to  settle  questions  arisinjr  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  was  authorized,  and  by  a  later  decree,  of  March  12, 
1937,  the  division  of  the  Republic  into  30  circuit  land  courts  was 
announced. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  1936 

Accordinj;  to  fifiures  supplied  by  Ralph  II.  Ackerman,  I’nited 
States  ('ommercial  Attache  in  Rio  de  daneiro,  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  Brazil  in  1930  comprised  33S  establishments  with  a 
capitalization  of  070,142,000  milreis.  The  industry  had  2,532,342 
spindles  and  81,158  looms  and  employed  about  125,000  operatives. 
(\)tton  consumption  amounted  to  118,000  metric  tons  (eipiivalent  to 
519,200  hales  of  500  jiounds)  and  cloth  juoduction  was  reiiorted  as 
1,475,000,000  meters  (of  1.094  yards).  In  addition,  the  country 
had  102  knittiiifr  mills  with  29,400  spindles  and  5,170  knittin<r 
machines;  these  mills  employed  about  7,400  operatives. 

CHILD  WELFARE  BUREAU  ESTABLISHED  IN  MEXICo‘ 

At  the  he<rinnin<;  of  August  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  of  Mexico 
was  installed,  with  Dr.  Salvador  Zuhiran  as  chief.  The  new  (lov- 
einment  department  was  created  as  an  independent  bureau  by  a 
decree  of  dune  21,  1937,  to  have  jurisdiction  over  matters  dealing 
with  mothers  and  with  children  from  birth  to  school  age,  with  special 
attention  to  preschool  activities  throughout  the  Republic.  To  this 
end  the  bureau  will  establish  and  supervise  clinics,  day  mu-series, 
milk  stations,  and  educational  and  other  oig;anizations,  supervise  and 
coordinate  all  social  welfare  work  for  mothers  and  children  by  jnihlic 
or  private  institutions,  and  in  general  deal  with  all  such  national. 
State,  municipal,  or  private  services  and  activities. 

BRIEF  NOTES 

IxTEKXATioxAL  SAMPLE  Faih  IX  Rio  DE  dAXEiHO. — Froiu  October 
12  to  Xovemher  12,  1937,  the  city  of  Rio  de  daneiro  will  hold  its 
annual  International  Sainjile  Fair.  Foreign  goods  for  exhibition 
there  will  he  granted  reduceil  freight  rates  on  Brazilian  vessels  and 
a  tem|)orary  exemption  from  customs  duties.  Moreover,  preference 
in  j)id)lic  bids  will  he  given  to  those  submitted  by  exhibitors,  pro- 
vi«led  that  price,  (piality,  and  terms  of  delivery  are  eijual. 

Rk'AUdo  Falma  Misei’m. — The  (lovernment  of  Peru  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Ricardo  Palma  Museum  to  contain  the  workJ«,  library,  manu¬ 
scripts,  jiictures  and  other  mementos  of  that  famous  author.  It  will 
he  installed  in  the  Lima  Atheneum,  above  the  National  Library. 
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Convention  on  equal  nationality. — On  February  3,  1937,  Nica¬ 
ragua  ratified  this  convention,  signed  at  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  1933.  It  has  also  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  Chile,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Guatemala 
and  Ecuador. 

Venezuela  promotes  national  industry. — ^Tbe  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Promotion  has 
been  empowered  to  set  up  a  special  service  for  promoting  national 
industry.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  make  arrangements  with  banks 
and  other  entities  to  mobilize  capital  for  the  development  of  industry 
on  easy  credit  terms.  The  Ministry  of  Promotion  may  guarantee  a 
maximum  of  50  percent  of  any  loan  made  for  this  purpose,  up  to  a 
total  guarantee  of  5,000,000  bolivares. 

The  Ministry  of  Promotion  will  also  appoint  an  advisory  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  applications  made  by  persons  wishing  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  Government  assistance  in  expanding  or  establishing  industries 
in  Venezuela. 

Archeological  treasures  from  Monte  Alban. — President 
Cardenas  of  Mexico  has  issued  instructions  to  the  Department  of 
Education  that  the  museum  at  Oaxaca  shall  be  put  into  condition  to 
receive  the  archeological  treasures  e.xcavated  at  Monte  Alban,  about 
7  miles  from  that  city.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  articles  of  gold, 
jade,  crystal,  bone  and  pottery  found  there  in  1932  constituted  one 
of  the  most  sensational  archeological  discoveries  made  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  Many  of  them  were  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  exposition  and  later 
in  other  centers  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Me.xico  City. 

Remarkable  finds  made  this  year  include  the  skeleton  of  some  illus¬ 
trious  personage,  probably  a  monarch.  The  tomb  in  which  this  was 
found  was  frescoed  in  color.  Many  interesting  pieces  of  pottery  were 
also  obtained  from  this  tomb,  which  is  known  as  No.  104.  Excava¬ 
tions  will  be  renewed  in  November  at  Monte  Alban  and  will  also  be 
undertaken  at  Mixteca  and  Mitla.  A  larger  appropriation  will  permit 
supplying  water  and  electric  light  to  Monte  Alban,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work. 

Registration  of  Argentine  socum.  service  aijenctes.—  An 
executive  decree  of  April  12,  1937  provides  that  all  present  or  future 
agencies  organized  for  social  welfare  work  must  register  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship.  The  decree  also  provides  for  a 
census  of  all  such  agencies,  which  will  note  details  such  as  annual  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures,  nature  of  the  work,  number  of  clients,  number 
of  [lersfuis  given  assistance,  fee  collected  from  those  who  |)aiy,  and 
personnel  em|)loyed,  whether  salaried  or  volunteer,  lay  (*r  religious. 
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A  central  card  catalogue  of  persons  receiving  assistance  will  also  be 
compiled.  Institutions  receiving  subsidies  from  the  Government  will 
be  required  to  keep  their  files  of  clients  according  to  model  forms 
drawn  up  by  the  Government. 

The  Braziliax  CorxciL  of  Geography. — By  a  decree  of  March  24, 
1937,  the  Brazilian  Council  of  Geography  was  established  iinder  the 
National  Institute  of  Statistics.  The  new  organization  will,  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Health,  make  a 
collection  of  studies  on  Brazilian  geography  and  coordinate  the  work 
of  official  services  and  private  institutions  dealing  with  that  subject. 
The  council  was  designated  as  the  Brazilian  representative  in  the 
International  Geogra])hic  I'nion. 

Hegulatiox  of  womex’s  work  IX  Cuba. — Existing  legislation 
dealing  with  the  employment  of  women  in  Cidia  was  clarified  or  made 
more  definite  by  regulations  published  in  the  Gaceia  Ojicial  for  April  1, 
1937.  The  regulations  cover  conditions  of  work,  hygiene,  night  work, 
prohibited  work,  preference  for  women  in  certain  fields  of  employment, 
and  home  work  for  women. 

The  Kfo  Negro  power  project  begux  ix  Uruguay. — To  cele¬ 
brate  the  beginning  of  work  uixm  the  Rio  Negro  hydroelectric  power 
project,  May  18,  1937,  was  declared  a  legal  holiday  throughout 
Uruguay.  The  project,  which  will  require  about  5  years  for  comple¬ 
tion,  includes  the  regulation  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  creation  of  an 
immense  artificial  lake,  general  electrification  of  the  interior  of  the 
Republic,  and  jirovision  for  additional  electricity  for  Montevideo. 
The  contract  for  construction  was  awarded  early  in  April  to  a 
German  syndicate. 

Savixgs  accouxts  IX  Natioxal  Mortgage  Credit  Baxk  of 
Guatemala. — By  a  decree  signed  on  May  1,  1937,  the  National  Mort¬ 
gage  Credit  Bank  of  Guatemala  was  authorized  to  establish  a  savings 
department.  Time  or  sight  deposits  will  be  accepted  from  individuals 
and  from  educational  associations  and  similar  organizations,  provided 
that  the  funds  are  for  mutual  benefit,  welfare,  or  other  nonpolitical 
jnirposes.  A  section  for  children’s  savings  accounts  was  also 
authorized. 

Family  laxd  settlemexts  ix  Argextixa. — The  Argentine  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  has  ordained  that  in  the  future  national  lands  for 
agricultural  or  grazing  jnirposes  shall  be  granted  only  to  settlers  with 
families.  Such  lands  may  not  be  granted  to  incorjiorated  companies 
unless  the  latter’s  jirincijial  object  is  to  settle  in  National  Territories 
farmer  families  who  will  eventually  become  owners  of  small  holdings. 
Incorjiorated  comjianies  occujiying  state  lamls  without  a  contract  at 
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the  time  the  decree  was  issued  must  abandon  them  within  a  year. 
The  increasiiifr  demand  for  public  land  by  farm  workers  who  have  a 
small  capital  has  made  it  possible  to  inaugurate  this  new  policy. 

Medical  commission  appointed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. — 
By  a  decree  signed  on  April  5,  1937,  a  commission  of  25  physicians, 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  was  appointed 
to  study  and  prepare  a  plan  for  combating  certain  specific  diseases 
endemic  to  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  maternity  clinics. 

('o-MPULsoRY  FIRST-AID  KITS  IN  C'osTA  KiCA. — The  (lovemment  of 
('osta  Rica  issued  a  decree  on  April  9,  1937,  recpiiring  that  emergency 
first-aid  kits  be  provided  in  all  factories,  business,  and  agricultural 
establishments,  and  any  place  where  workmen  may  be  liable  to  acci¬ 
dent;  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  similar  institutions;  public  and 
private  schools;  passenger  vehicles,  whether  traveling  by  land,  water, 
or  air,  whose  regular  route  covers  more  than  35  miles  in  Costa  Rica; 
and  theaters,  auditoriums,  and  similar  places.  The  decree  also  listed 
the  material  which  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  these  kits. 

Additional  water  supply  for  Santiago,  (’hile. — The  city  of 
Santiago,  C'hile,  is  now  assured  an  adequate  water  supply,  for  on 
April  (),  1937,  a  pipe  line  was  opened  to  supply  water  from  Laguna 
Negra,  almost  10,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  Andes,  to  Laguna 
de  lo  Encanado,  the  regular  reservoir  for  the  city.  Since  the  new 
connection  was  made  Santiago  has  had  at  its  disposal  a  reserve  of 
30,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water. 

Vacation  camp  for  (Iovernment  employees  in  Argentina. — A 
vacation  camp  was  established  in  the  Province  of  C'drdoha  last  year 
for  (Iovernment  employees  and  their  families,  who  are  grant<‘<l  an 
annual  leave  of  from  15  days  to  a  month,  depending  upon  length  of 
service.  The  first  season  proved  so  successful  that  the  (Iovernment 
has  established  a  commission  to  administer,  as  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tution,  that  camp  and  any  others  that  may  he  established  in  the 
future. 
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